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ABSTRACT 

The committee reports on adult education needs in 
Ireland and proposes a structure to service them. An initial 
examination of existing adult education services, published in an 
interim report with a directory of agencies, stimulated further 
submissions of information from Ireland and abroad. Basic conclusions 
on the type of permanent structure needed were derived from 
assessment of the adult education provision of many statutory and 
voluntary bodies, the difficulties being experienced by them in the 
matter of resources, and the ever-increasing demands being made on 
them for an extension of their services. Although broad in scope, the 
report is thorough and detailed, and reflects the committee's 
determination to approach the problem scientifically and to carefully 
define basic concepts. Philosophical and sociological background is 
provided; resources are surveyed; and fundamental, training, and 
special needs are identified. Proposing a structure for adult 
education, the committee emphasizes the concept of permanent 
education (continuous learning) , the fragmented nature of Irish 
education, and the need for a definite system, framework and 
organization within which adult education can function and develop. 
Extensive and specific recommendations are made, based on the 
findings, (AJ) 
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21st November, 1973 

in 



Mr. Richard Burke, T.D., 
Minister for Education* 

Dear Minister, 

On behalf of the Committee I have the honour to present 
you with this Report. It was one of your predecessors, 
Mr. Brian Lenihan, T.D. , who commissioned it in May, 1969. 
At that time he asked me to carry out a Survey on the needs 
and possible structure of Adult Education in Ireland with an 
Advisory Committee to assist me. 

Following publication of an Interim Report and after 
consultation with tne Committee I proposed that because -che 
scope of the assignment was broader than anticipated the work 
should be completed by the Committee as a whole. In any event 
the Committee ^s teamwork and interest had virtually brought 
about that arrangement already. This proposal was accepted 
by your Department. 

As you will recall, we discussed with you on 16th May, 
1973, our concepts of structure - concepts which by then 
had been fully formula^:ed. Although you have since issued 
a discuf-.sion document or the regionalisation of education, 
we have decided not to amend our own proposals. 

We see this Report as only a beginning and with respect 
we suggest that there be a continuing assessment of the country 
adult education system. 

Yours sincerely / 

C. MURPHY 
^ it I 

Chairman 
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CHAPTER 1 
WHAT IS ADULT EDUCATION ? 

INTRODUCTION 

1.1.1 An adequate yet realistic investigation of the provision 
of adult education in Ireland requires one to identify the basic 
elements of a definition of adult education. It may seem too 
simple to say that adult education means the education of adults, 
and yet such a statement stresses the two pivotal areas of 
definitive analysis, viz., Education and the Adult. In this 
Chapter these two basic concepts will be examined in detail. As 
a launching-pad for the investigation, adult education was defined 
as: - 

The provtsion and utilisation of faoilities 
whereby those who are no longer participants 
in the full-^time sohool system may learn 
whatever they need to learn at any period of 
their lives . 

In this definition, a distinction is not made between formal 
and informal adult education, instead we stress that the process 
of adult education is geared to servicing the needs of adults in 
every sphere of human development. Colloquially, adult education 
is the means whereby adults may be enabled to "catch up, keep up 
and forge ahead" (1) so as to increase their capacities to attain 
a richer and fuller life, on their own terms. 

1.1.2 An analysis of adult education in the Irish context must 
be related to the social milieu of the Ireland of to-day and also 
to that of the Ireland of the foreseeable future. Experts in the 
field are in general agreement that what adults learn and are 
constrained to learn is generated, and conditioned by the social 
setting and environment in which they live. Their interests. 



1.1.1 An adequate yet realistic investigation of the provision 
of adult education in Ireland requires one to identify the basic 
elements of a definition of adult education. It may seem too 
simple to say that adult education means the education of adults^ 
and yet such a statement stresses the two pivotal areas of 
definitive analysis^ viz*, Education and the Adult. In this 
Chapter these two basic concepts will bo examined in detail. As 
a launching-pad for the investigation, adult education was defined 
as:- 

Tr,,: pi'ov isioK and utilisation of facilities 
whereby those who are no longer participants 
in the f ull-time school system may learn 
whatever theu need to learn at any period of 
their lives . 

In this definition, a distinction is not made between formal 
and informal adult education, instead we stress that the process 
of adult education is geared to servicing the needs of adults in 
every sphere of human development. Colloquially, adult education 
is the means whereby adults may be enabled to "catca up, keep up 
and forge ahead" (1) so as to increase their capacities to attain 
a richer and fuller life, on their own terms. 

1.1.2 An analysis of adult education in the Irish context must 
be related to the social milieu of the Ireland of to-day and also 
to that of the Ireland of the foreseeable future. Experts in the 
field are in general agreement that what adults learn and are 
constrained to learn is generated, and conditioned by the social 
setting and environment in which they live. Their interests. 



(1) Axford, R. W., 'Adult Education: The Open Door*. 
International Textbook Co. Penn. 1969, Page 6. 



noeds, problemfj <ind hopos are generally products of their 
environmenh. Even the traditional view that mental ability is 
fixed in biological inheritance is being replaced by a recognition 
that environmental factors such as the value placed on education 
by the community , the availability of educational opportunities^ 
the nature and content of prevailing social understanding, the 
character of curient aspirations and the traditional regard for 
the "educated" are largely responsible for the determination of 
mental abiliLy in any society, 

1.1.3 It can tht^refore be stated that adult eCiUcation has a 

p irticularly critical and difficulty role to play in a rapidly 
changing society if it is to seek to provide information, knowledge, 
skills and attitude to change which people may ni>ed in order to 
cope with changing conditions of individual, social and communal 
living. Here there emerges the urgency to study the adult in the 
social setting and to identify and seek solutions to the many great 
problems of adjustment, change, conflict, and so on, which now 
confront individuals and institutions of society. 

1.1.4 In the two subsections which follow we examine:- 
(i) the concept of Education in the context of Adult 

Education, 
(ii) the Adult. 

THE CONCEPT OF EDUCATION IN THE CONTEXT OF ADULT EDUCATION 
EDUCATION 

1.2.1 The many theories prepounded throughout the centuries 
concerning the basic aim of education may be generally categorised 
as follows : 

• those which stressed character formation and development 
of intplllgence as the prime objectives; 
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• those which regarded education as the formal process 
whereby a cultural heritage was transmitted and possibly 

improved ; 

• those which considered that the goal of all education 
was the development and preparation of the human person 
to earn one's living; 

• those which viev;ed education as the development of the 
whole man in all his faculties for this world and the 
world to come. 

Schools of thought have always existed which gave pre-eminence 
either to the liberal or vocational aims of education. The 
liberal school would view the development of the spiritual or 
natural powers of man as the prime objective of education, whereas 
those who emphasise the vocational aim would highlight the more 
pragmatic objective of developing the physical attributes of the 
human being. The more objective assessment of these aims of 
education would treat the vocational and liberal aims of education 
not as separate goals but rather as complementary to each other. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

1.2,2 Our primary concern in this Report is with education as it 
relates to those who have broken, for one reason or another, with 
full-time education. For the pre-adult, education is frequently 
equated with that which is provided in special educational 
institutions such as schools, technical colleges and universities. 
This pre-adult education is seen to-day merely as a preparation 
for the educative forces which will mould the adult during his 
working and retirement years. "It is adult education which is 
the substantial and major part of the educational process - the 
part which all the rest is at best - and it is at its best only 
when it is - a preparation" (1). 

ERIC 
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1.2.2 Our primary concern in this Report is with education as it 
relates to those who have broken, for one reason or another, with 
full-time education. For the pre-adult, education is frequently 
equated with that which is provided in special educational 
institutions such as schools, technical colleges and universities. 
This pre-adult education is seen to-day merely as a preparation 
for the educative forces which will mould the adult during his 
working and retirement years. "it is adult education which is 
the substantial and major part of the educational process - the 
part which all the rest is at best - and it is at its best only 
when it is - a preparation" (1), 



(1) Adler, M. J., "Adult Education" from a lecture. The Great - 3- 
Book Foundation, 1952. 
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The notion that a mc^n can live his life-span equipped with a 
store of knowUnjqo c^cquired during his formal school-days is no 
longer acceptable. The adaptability needed to develop one's 
true potential, especially in a rapidly changing society, must be 
nurtured throughout one's liro--tinie by systematic adult education* 
Fundamental to education in all its settings^ is learning or the 
modification of knowledge^ skills and attitudes. Education is 
not necessarily however the same as learning. Education does 
include learning^ but learning is also part and parcel of every 
human experience v/hether this experience be conscious or not. To 
be characterised as adult education^ the learner's activity must 
be : - 

• purp osefully e ducative ^ in that at least some of the 
major reasons why the individual engages in the 
activity is to alter his knowledge^ skills or attitudes. 

• systematic, so that the learning activities have a high 
likelihood of achieving progress towards the learning 
objectives; 

• sustained for more than a single session; 

• guided in some v/ay by anoi her person (in contrast to 
self-directed learning) ; 

t continuously evaluated or assessed and reinforced. 

The following systems of adult education may be identified:- 

f The school or agency type; 

t The independent study type; 

• Participation training/ learning type ; 

• Community development type. 

The School/Agency M^ype 

1^2.3 The terms school^ agency or institution are used in the 
adult education context to designate any institutional type unit 
whose primary purpose is the preparation^ sponsorship and 
administration of adult education activity^ In Ireland^ this 



agency Is usually a dependent unit of a larger institution^ the 
major purpose of which is either full-time education or non- 
educational^ e.g. Government department. 

Adult education which takes place in classes conducted by 
teachers is often described as formal adult education because it 
is directed formally by the teacher in the formalised class 
situation. It is formal also in that it follows the tradition of 
the formal school system and methods. There is no sign that such 
formalised adult learning will diminish in Ireland. In fact there 
is every reason to believe that there will be an ever-'increasing 
demand for such formal classes by adults. The effectiveness of 
formal adult education will of course be greatly increased by the 
training of adult educators, use of educational technology , the 
realistic introduction of new adult teaching methods and well 
planned and assessed curriculum planning and design. 

Independent Study Type 

1.2. A This independent study tvpe of adult learning can be a real 
and effective form of education as the learner himself assesses 
the need and plc^"'^ and directs the programme of learning. This 
type creates the disciplined learner and helps to foster the 
enquiring mind. The learner can experience the thrill of 
independent discovery which stimulates a desire for further 
learning. 

However, the absence of external help or evaluation may some- 
times create a problem for the self-guided adult learner in that 
he may not fully realise his potential or recognise. the social 
implications of what he is doing. The adult education provision 
in Ireland must afford expert guidance, counselling and evaluation 
to such committed adults. 



Participation Training/Learning Type 

1.2.5 This is the type of adult learning through which the 
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teachers is often described as formal adult education because it 
is directed formally by the teacher in the formalised class 
situation. It is formal also in that it follows the tradition of 
the formal school syster.i and methods. There is no sign that such 
formalised adult learning will diminish in Ireland. In fact there 
is every reason tc believe that there will be an ever-Increasing 
demand for such formal classes by adults. The effectiveness of 
formal adult education will of course be greatly increased by the 
training of adult educators, use of educational technology, the 
realistic introduction of new adult teaching methods and well 
planned and assessed curriculum planning and design. 

Independent Study Type 

1.2.4 This independent study type of adult learning can be a real 
and effective form of education as the learner himself assesses 
the need and plans and directs the programme of learning. This 
type creates the disciplined learner and helps to foster the 
enquiring mind. The learner can experience the thrill of 
independent discovery which stimulates a desire for further 
learning . 

However, the absence of external help or evaluation may some- 
times create a problem for the self-guided adult learner in that 
he may not fully realise his potential or recognise the social 
implicatic.ns of what he is doing. The adult education provision 
in Ireland must afford expert guidance, counselling and evaluation 
to such committed adults. 

Participation Training/Learning Type 

1.2.5 This is the type of adult learning through which the 
individual learns within the group or through group activity. - 
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The essential olcMuent in this educational activity is that every 
person is encouraged to participate in the learning experience 
and thus leorns to assume some responsibility for i^s content 
and success. The subject is learned^ but the effects on each 
individual learner are also noted. There is^ therefore^ 
development in intelligence^ in skill-acquisition and performance^ 
and in social and human relationships. 

Community Development Type 

1.2.6 Planned self-help in all matters relating to the material 
and human development of a particular section of the community is 
the essence of community development. The adult as a member of a 
community and through his inv<)lvement in its affairs can himself 
be a learner and at the same time be a source of encouragement to 
learn to other members of his community, Throu'jh his team-work 
and co-operation with others^ the adult can become proficient in:- 

• the assessment of his own needs and of the needs of 
the community; 

• the manifestation of these needs; 

• the choice of the most effective means of servicing 
them; 

• participation in all decision-making in matters which 
concern development generally within the community, 

THE ADULT 

INTRODUCTION 

1.2.7 The Committee considers the adult to be:- 

• one who is recognised and accepted by society as adult 
or as fulfilling an adult role; 

• one who has completed formal schooling, 

^ There are many stages from the age of 15 onwards at which 

EHJC people assume the opportunities and responsibilities of adulthood^ 



and success. The subject is learned, but the effects on each 
individual learner are also noted. There is, therefore, 
development in intelligence, in skill-acquisition and performance 
and in social and human relationships. 

C onununity Development Typo 

1.2.6 Planned self-help in all matters relating to the material 
and human development of a particular section of the community is 
the essence of community development.. The adult as a member of 
coranunity and through his in7'.>lvement in its affairs can himself 
bo a learner and at the same time be a source of encouragement to 
learn to other members of his community. Through his team-work 
and co-oporation with others^ the adult can become proficient in: 

• the assessment of his own needs and of the needs of 
the community; 

• the manifestation of these needs; 

• the choice of the most effective means of servicing 
them; 

f participation in all decision-making in matters which 
concern development generally within the community. 

THE ADULT 

INTRODUCTION 

1.2.7 The Committee considers the adult to be:- 

f one who is recognised and accepted by society as adult 
or as fulfilling an adult role; 

• one who has completed formal schooling. 

There are many stages from the agr^ of 15 onwards at which 
people assume the opportunities and responsibilities of adulthood 
e.g. working full'-timer obtaining a driver's licence^ ordering a 
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drink in .i \,.iv , voting, gettiny married. 

In thp rontf'xt of adult education, the adult is no longer a 
student ongaq*-d in full-time education, but engages on his own 
free wiU in it during his life-time in order to cope more 
effectively with his various adult functions. He may be considered 
in v.^rious ways:- 

• as the voluntary learner - participating in the 
learning activity; 

• as the client - the target or recipient of the adult 
oflucaLion services; 

• as the partner - sharing in, and contributing to 
planned learning experiences; 

• as educator/developer/assessor - contributing to a 
well-planned adult education movement in our country. 

The psychoiog ica] study of the adult as participant in adult 
education also helps to clarify the elements of a basic definition 
of ddult education. The adult has certain basic needs which are 
made manifest as he passes through the various and complex stages 
of human development. Adult education seeks to help him to 
understand these steps of human development, to identify these 
basic human and educational needs and to endeavour through planned 
learning activities to satisfy them in a truly human manner. 

ADULT AND EDUCATION 

1.2.8 International studies and research projects provide us with 
relevant psychological and sociological data concerning the adult 

and the iearnin^j situation. 
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1.2,9 Psy cho 1 o j i c :i I Findings ( 1 ) 

0 Adults can learn at every stage of their existence or 
development • 

• Learning ability is very stable from late adolescence 
to middle age, 

• Adult learners have a greater amount of related prior 
experiance and it is differently organised. Some prior 
experience facilitates new learning^ some hinders it. 
The adult ' s experience tends to be organised around 
adult-life problem areas instead of in subject-matter 
categories. Greater use can be made of his (adult's) 
prior experience as an instructional resource- during 
the learning prograrome. 

• Greater relationships exist between outside experiences 
and adult education than in the case of preparatory 
education. Awareness of this fact is vital in relation 
to the motivation of adults to participate in adult 
education . 

O A predominant learning interest by adults in learning 
activities is in developing an ability to apply 
knov;ledge in their daily life. Consequently adult 
educators should select content and instructional 
procedures which will assist older students to develop 



(1) Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education '15--18' 
(1959) H.M.S.O. Vols. 182. 

Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education 'Early 
Leaving' (1954) H.M.S.O. 

Report of an inquiry carried out for the Schools Council by 
t:ie Government Social Survey 'Young School Leavers' (1968) 
H.M.S.O. 

Halsey^ A.H.^ Floud^ J.^ and Anderaon^ C.A.# 'Education Economy 
and Society' (1961) Free Press of Glencoe U.S.A. 
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development. 

Learning ability is very stable from late adolescence 
to middle age. 

Adult, learners have a greater amount of related prior 
experience and it is differently organised. ' Some prior 
experience facilitates new learning, some hinders it. 
The adult's experience tends to be organised around 
adult-life problem areas instead of in subject-matter 
categories. Greater use can be made of his (adult's) 
prior experience as an instructional resource during 
the learning programme. 

Greater relationships exist between outside experiences 
and adult education than in the case of preparatory 
education. Awareness of this fact is vital in relation 
to the motivation of adults to participate in adult 
education. 

A predominant learning interest by adults in learning 
activities is in developing an ability to apply 
knowledge in their daily life. Consequently adult 
educators should select content and instructional 
procedures which will assist older students to develop 



(1) Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education '15-18' 
(1959) H.M.S.O. Vols. 182. 
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Leaving' (1954) H.M.S.O. 

Report of an inquiry carried out for the Schools Council by 
the Government Social Survey 'Young School Leavers' (1968) 
H.M.S.O. 

Halsey, A.H., Floud, J., and Anderson, C.A., 'Education Economy 
and Society' (1961) Free Press of Glencoe U.S.A. 

Nevin, M.A., 'A Study of the Social Background of Students in 
U.C.D.' Journal of Statistical and Social Inquiry Society 
of Ireland. Vol. XXI, Pt. V (1966-67). 

Cullen, K., 'School and Family' (Social Research Services), 
Gill and Macmillan, Dublin, 1969. ^ 

'Adult Education', A Journal of Research and Theory - Adult 
Education, Vols. XVIII - XXII (Chapel Hill, North Carolina), 
O (Fall 1970-71). 
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Strategies to identify and master knov/ledge relevant 
to their problems^ and to identify problems and 
opportunities that can better be understood by using 
the knowledge they have acquired* 

• Adults want continuous evaluation of their progress in 
learning activities. 

© Adults must be rey.irdci^. adalt:« in the learning 

situation and in the pJvUiuincj, pacing and evaluation of 
these learning activities* 

• Adults' attitudes towards participation in education 
are influenced by their previous experience in 
preparatory education. Higher proportions of those 
with higher levels of preparatory education participate 
in continuing education. Those with unhappy experiences 
in preparatory education tend to resist continuing adult 
education. This of necessity calls for a more gentle 
and less formal but well-planned approach to continuing 
education especially for middle-aged adults from the 
lower, so jio-oconomic strata of the community. 

1.2.10 Sociological Findings (1 ) 

• There is a significant relationship between education 

and the physical and social environment of the individual. 

• These social and environmental factors are identifiable 
and may be measured. 

• These social forces are susceptible to modification 
and educationally are very important. 

• A person's capacity to learn develops as a result of 
continuing interaction between his environment and genetic 
inheritance. 

• Adverse environmental conditions handicap intellectual 
development in children and adults. 
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(1) References on Page 8. 
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Participation in the educational process is related 
to social and economic factors. 



THE CHANGING SOCIETY SERVED BY ADULT EDUCATION 

1.3.1 If adult education is to make its rightful contribution 
towards the total development of the nation, it must of necessity 
take account of the social pressures now affecting Irish society. 
The predominant pressure is social change. change or the new 
"temporariness of everything" (1) has become so pervasive that all 
aspects of living are being subjecced to processes of searching 
and continuous modification. 

Our membership of an enlarged European Community intensifies 
and extends the scope, effect and challenge of change. New 
international relationships, inherent in social change will affect 
our cultural, social, political, religious, economic and educational 
institutions . 

To understand and to cope with this change one can no longer 
trust to chance or depend on a simple carry-over from the past. 
Thus it has become necessary to keep learning in order to survive. 

Many recent studies (2) of institutions of Irish society 
indicate that there are many serious social challenges now 



(1) Toffler, Alvin, "Future Shock", The Bodley Head Ltd. 1970. 

(2) "Apprenticeship, A New Approach", An Chomhairle OiliGna, 
May, 1973. 

Deeny, J., "The Irish Worker (Demographic Study of the Labour 
Force in Ireland)", Institute of Public Administration, 1971. 

"The Education of Children who are Handicapped by Impaired 
Hearing" (Department of Education), Stationery Office, 
December, 1972. 

"Investment in Education", Report of the Survey Team appointed 
by the Minister for Educationr Stationery Office, December, 
1965. 
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confrontinq adult education. 

Accordingly/ the more imporLant 
Irish society would .appear to be:- 

• Vocational and Economic; 

• Personal Development; 

• Remedial; 

• Political. 



roles of adult education in 



"Reformatory and Industrial School Systems" (Department of 
Education), Stationery Office, July, 1971. 

Report on the Care of the Aged (Inter-Departmental Committee), 
Stationery Office, November, 1971. 

Report of tlie Commission on the G.A.A. , December, 1971. 

Report of the Conimifjsion on Itinerancy (Department of the 
Taoiseach) , Stationery Office, August, 1963. 

Reports of the Conmij-ssion on the Status of Women (Department 
of Finance), Stationery Office, October, 1971 and May, 1973. 

Report of the Steering Committee on Technical Education on 
Regional Technical Colleges, Stationery Office, May, 1969. 

Scully, J.J., "Aqriculture in the West of Ireland", 
(Department of Agriculture) , Stationery Office, December, 
1971. 

Other references are Census Reports (Central Statistics 
Office), Conservation Studies (Department of Lands), 
Documents on Community Schools (Department of Education) . 
E.E.C. Documents, E. S.R.I. Documents, Human Sciences Reports 
(especially "Early School Leaving and Subsequent Employment ) 
of the Irish Productivity Centre, Industrial Relations Reports, 
Journals of the Irish Management Institute and the institute 
of Public Administration, Manpower Surveys of Drogheda, DundaiK, 
Galway and Water ford, Programmes for Economic Expansion 
(Department of Finance), Reports of the lUgher Education 
Authority and Resrearch PublicatJ ons of the .Social Sciences 
Departments of U.C.C., U.C.Da and U.C.G. 



yo<:u I toiKii «_uui Kconoiu ic Rol e ij^) 

This adult education role concerns the adult participant 
as worker and vital unit in the economic life of society and of 
tho family. Herein v/e include: - 

(i) all vocation-directed courses; 
(ii) post--oxporlenco professional and management training; 
(iii) in*-service training in occupations and vocations; 
(iv) retraining programmes for adults (mobility in jobs, 
movement to new fields of employment, obsolescence 
in skills, etc, ) ; 
fv) education in Industrial Relations. 

It is evident; in the light of present national and international 

developments in Ireland^ that vocational training must be part of 

the life of most Irif;h workers. Many excellent and relevant 

vocational courses in Ireland require a necessary basis or 

« 

prerequisite Eor some general education before the adult can 
participate in them. Such courses (in English and Mathematics, 
for example) could be described as both vocational and remedial. 
From the Reports and Studies mentioned earlier in this Chapter, 
it is evident that more and more of these basic or preparatory 
programrnos of learning are required for many Irish adults to-day. 

P o r s o r i a i. D e v e J. opm e n t Role 

1.3.3 If adult* education neglects any aspect of the total 
development of a person it cannot be termed true adult education* 
Therefore any such process, vocational or otherwise, must provide 
for the specifically human and non-vocational (emotional, artistic 
and intellectual) potential of the Individual; liberal adult 
education provides for this. Both liberal and vocational education 
are necessary par.ts of the whole process of adult education and must 
recognise the fact of leisure and of ever increasing leisure hours. 
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(1) Kidd^ J*R.^ "Financing Continuing Education"^ The Scarecrow 
Press Incorporated^ New York^ 1962, -/j.- 



Leisure must be considered for:- 

• the restoration of physical and mental strength; 

• enabl-i.ng the individual ' to study his own culture 
and background; 

• the integration of fp.mily life and participation 
in the rearing of children; 

9 ocir ticipation in public and social life; 

• learning or attempting to expand one's education. 

Leisure time adult education constitutes a major portion of 
formal adult education in Ireland, it forms the bulk cf the 
programmes provided by many vocational education committees^ 
church-related agencies^ voluntary organisations and interest 
groups. These programmes may include occupational courses but 
these are perceived as helping the person to understand himself 
better^ to be creative and to afford personal or group satisfaction 

Remedial Role 

1.3 ,4 Remedial adult education seeks to fill any gap or lack in 
the education of an adult that ought to have been^ or might have 
been, provided in the regular school system^. This will include 
education and training in basic reading^ writing^ speaking and 
vocational skills. This is Adult Basic Education and seeks to 
solve the problem of functional illiteracy (1) , Remedial adult 
education will also include programmes for special social groups^ 
e.g. the unemployed^ itinerants^ the handicapped^ those anxious 
to proceed to higher level education but who have not got the 
required entrance qualif ications i the elderly^ and so on. It is 
obvious from educational statistics now available in Ireland (2) 



(1) Functional illiteracy is not absolute illiteracy; it is the 
inability to cope with the ordinary functions of living which 
require a knowledge of reading and writing; it is manifested 
by the inability to read advertisements^ warning signs^ 
notices or to write letters and complete forms. 

(2) Chapter 3^ Table 3, Page 66. -^^^ 
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that this function must be a main part of the adult education 
provision in ^.us country. Despite the availability of free 
post-primary education, despite the raising of the school-leaving 
age to IS, despite the changing attitudes of parents to education^ 
there will be for many years to come a great number of young and 
not so young adults who have prematurely dropped ouc of the 
educ a t i ona 1 y s t Crjm . 

Recent statistics (1) disclose that over 19^800 young persons 
(aged 14 or less) dropped out of hhe full-time educational system 
during the period 1967-1970 and this fact alone offers a great 
challenge to adult education. 

Adaptation situations of an ever changing society^ such 
as redundancy and obsolescence in skills reveals the educational 
needs of adults which may be met only through remedial adult 
education. 

Political Role 

1.3.5 This role of adult education is a basic essential for 
present day Ireland and a vital element in the future democratic 
development of our country and of the local communities; it 
includes education and training for democracy^ citizenships 
community development and international responsibility. It 
includes the education of the new voter^ education in. political 
philosophy and action^ party organisation and action^ leadership 
in the comnrjunity^ how to influence legislative action^ education 
for the involvement by adults in community school management boards ^ 
regional health boards ^ community councils ^ effective trade union 
activity^ education for public responsibility* This role is seen 
as part of the mission of adult education in an age ever keen to 
live in a truly democratic and truly human manner* 

ERLC 
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(1) Source: Department of Education, March, 1972; Chapter 3, 
Table 2, Page 65 • -iM^ 
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The Participant in A dult Education In Ireland 

1.4.1 Accurate figures of the number of adults in Ireland who 
participate in adult education are not available. Returns 
considered by the Committee - and these are the most accurate 
availiible - indicate that approximately 10% (1) of the present 
adult population participate in formal classes and approximately 
the same percentage participate in adult training^ in-service 
and retraining programmes. An unknown but probably equal 
percentage of the adult population participate in non-formal adult 
aducation. 

The findings of the Committee on the characteristics of those 
who participate in adult education activities in Ireland generally 
correspond with the results of research in other countries (2) 
i.e. that the general characteristics of those who participate 
are: - 

• 21-45 year age group; 

• have at least two years of post-primary education; 

• are members of upper socio-economic groups. 
It has also been confirmed that:- 

• males avail more of courses which relate to their 
occupations j 

• females avail more of courses which relate to their 
roles as mother^ wife or family member; 

t leiHure-ttme and hobby courses aro equally attractive 
to both. 



(1) The total number of persons (1966 Census) whoso full-time 
education has ceased amounted to 1^895^890. Approximately 
99^000 people enrolled in 1971/72 at part-time day and evening 
courses in vocational schools. Approximately 72^000 enroll^id 
in Winter classes^ farm schools and series of lectures and 
O symposia conducted by the County Committees of Agriculture and 

ERJC at least IS^OOo were reported as having enrolled for other adult 

^— education courses. 
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(1) The total number of persons (1966 Census) whose full-time, 
education has ceased amounted to 1^895^890. Approximately 
99,000 people enrolled in 1971/72 at part-time day and evening 
courses in vocational schools. Approximately 72,000 enrolled 
in Winter classes, farm schools and series of lectures and 
symposia conducted by the County Committees of Agriculture and 
at least 15,000 were reported as having enrolled for other adult 
education courses* 

(2) Articles by Burgess, P., McLoughlin, D*^ and Dickenson, G. , on 
Participation in Adult Education* Adult Education Vol* XXII, 
No. 1* (1971) . ^15^^ 
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1.4.2 Motivation or the reasons why adults participate in adult 
education has also been the subject of much research (l)^ Reasons 
most frequently given in the course of the suirvey for participatioii 
were: - 

0 job advancement and development; 

• persona] enrichment and satisfaction; 
9 creative use of leisure-time; 

• remedial purposes; 

• personal interests; 

• role-analysis and preparation; 

• social entertainment; 

• loneliness ; 

t commitment to a group/ community, society, etc; 
t for the sake of education itself; 

• to study the methods and techniques of scientific 
research and thus help them to assess, and perhaps 
remedy social problems. 

PERMANENT EDUCATION 

1.5.1 Permanent Education is the concept of life-long education, 
i.e. it comprises the entire spectrum of educational activity from 
pre-school learning right through to the end of one's life. A 
noted American educationalist, Jerome Bruner, has commented as 
follows on the subject. "Let us urge, first, that the process 
of education (whether in established schools or by other means) 
be conceived not just as a preparation but as a form of enablement 
selectivity available throughout the life cycle. I conceive of 
this process as starting before the child enters school but it is 
mostly the transition from the preparation period into one's 
working life that concerns me heret whether one is a school 
leaver or a graduate of a college, a polytechnic, or a university. 
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(1) Articles by Burg.ess, P.^ McLoughlin^ D.# and Dickenson, G., 

on Particination in Adult Education. Adult Education Vol. XXll, 
No. 1 (1971) . - 
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There should be means available for •returning' or 'continuing' 

or • convert inq* or 'refreshing' or whatever Such a 

conception of educational continuity through the life cycle is 
not just a means of equipping people with a sense of occupation 
and work. It is also a way of making leisure meaningful and not 
something that is an escape from work," (1). Adult education is 
merely an aspect of an integrated system of education. 

A system of permanent or life-long education enables the 
individual to avail of resources for learning and personal 
development recurrently, though not necessarily at consecutive 
periods, throughout his life-time. The many research findings 
related to educational objectives, methods, .techniques and student 
achievement, together with the emergence of a strong, definite, 
democratic and political sense have contributed to the acceptance 
among educational planners and policy makers of this basic concept 
of permanent education. (2) . 

1.5*2 Acceptance of this concept (and reality) of permanent 
education will however necessitate changes of attitude and policy 
in both planners and participants in the educational system. To 
ensure that facilities for learning and development are available 
whenever and wherever they are required and in order to help people 
to cope more effectively with the continuous acceleration and change 
which characterise scientific, economic and social development we 



(1) Extract from article "Immaturity - Its Uses, Nature and 
Management" by Jerome Bruner published in The Times Educational 
Supplement, 27th October, 1972. 

(2) The council of Europe seems to accept the following as a 
definition of permanent education - a definition equally 
supported by UNESCO and by many of the member-states of the 
Council of Europe and of the E.E.C. - 

"The concept of Permanent Education as the organising 
principle of all education, implies a comprehensive^ coherent 
and integrated system designed to meet the educational and 
cultural aspirations of every person in accordance with his 
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Council of Europe and of the E.E.C. - 

"The concept of Permanent Education as the organising 
principle of all education, implies a comprehensive, coherent 
and integrated system designed to meet the educational and 
cultural aspirations of every person in accordance with his 
abilities. It is intended to enable everyone throughout his 
life, whether through his work or through his leisure activities, 
to develop his personality. It is also determined by the 
responsibilities which each person has towards a society 
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must achieve * / / .>r the .i<-*a f io}:<i I pvoijt't'^s over the whole 

h ' i^ r i^: I - . This idea, although evident to some people, is in 
fact a novel one. Psychologists have accepted it from the outset, 
emphasising the absurdity of cramming into a few years of childhood 
and youth, often in unfavourable conditions, so much information 
and skills that could more satisfactorily be spread over a whole 
life-time, to the greater good of the individual and the community, 

1.5^3 This idea has not been debated in Ireland to any great extent 
but we hope that educationalists will now generate some debate on 
it. There is general agreement nowever among educationalists on 
the need to refrain from the teaching of an immense volume of 
information and to develop instead an attitude for initiative, 
creativity, independence, the faculties of discrimination and 
imagination - in short, to foster everything that contributes to 
the full development of the personality. 

Current Deve lo pments 

1*5.4 There are some signs now that there is emerging in Ireland 
an understanding, and a limited acceptance, of the system of 
Permanent Education as proposed by the Council of Europe 

• the internal reorganisation of the Department of 
Education, New sections in Planning, Research and 
Statistics, Audio-Visual Aids, Youth and Physical 
Recreation have been established; 

f the inauguration of the Rutland Street Educational 
project (1), a real effort to create the learning 
community; 

• the reorganisation and re-structuring of the primary 
school programme and the introduction of •comprehensive 
post-primary education are seen as evolutionary steps 




towards permanent education; 
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Education. New sections in Planning, Research and 

Statistics, Audio-Visual Aids, Youth and Physical 

Recreation have been established; 
t the inauguration of the Rutland Street Educational 

project (1) , a real effort to create the learning 

community; 

0 the reorganisation and re-structnring of the primary 
school programme and the introduction of comprehensive 
post-primary education are seen as evolutionary steps 
towards permanent education; 



(1) This is a Pre-school Intervention Project for Disadvantaged 
o Children - Oideas, Volume 10, Page 38, Department o£ Education, 
EMC 1973. -1^- 
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research in'.o r.evK.;her education, the establishment of 
reaional technical colleges and the National Institute 

u! Mi>Ui<.. I. i;ai:oa! Ion .111 uiwe 1. ick , ar e other sign post3 
of Lhi:-5 'jreaL change j 

the launching of the community schools' concept 
hov;ovor offers ad.licional possibilities for the full 
iinplenunt-at ion of all that is meant by Permanent 
Education. The coimiiunity school has manifold purposes, 
V i z : ~ 

(i) t;<: provide for all the educational 
needs of the local community? 
(ii) to afford eijual educational opportunity 
to ail members of the community; 
(iii) to provide a relevant community-based 
adult education service; 
(iv) to ensure the optimum use of all community 
resources in the service of education; 
(v) to be a centre of community development; 
the emergence of parent-teacher and parent associations 
will no doubt contribute to the realisation of permanent 
education both as an ideal and as a system or movement; 
some innovative work (1) of Government Departments such 
as i.hu PoF^artrnents of Agriculture and Fisheries, Health 
and L.i'w-^ur in creafiTig institutions v/hich contribute 
towards Lhe cont. inuouB emerrjence of Permanent Education; 



prvrrtrnrnf. A.f .-i ^tu L t."r.< and Fij licHr s - the Agr icuttuval. ^ 
yC^-rr—~^:rr:f~TnTV^ //^'n-- '^gyuuf cmcyit Adv i covy Sepyt qe^. 

WTK^^tuf^i h'^y^^'^'^y'''^ m" addition to its substantial 

*^ormal adult educaLicn programme by way of classes, lectures, 
farm schools, etc., or^erates an informal continuing programme 
directed at farmers, farm workers, farm women and young people 
entering £arnunr(. The objectives of the Farm Home Management 
Advisory Servicp is to ! ring to farm families the knowledge to 
enable thorn to make the most of their resources and to create a 
well organised farm lioiuc for better family living. 

L'.na^'-mm' -f //- ' ' ' - JdSl^i^ Srvyia^ ^QM^Il 

estakt is hir"iir~oStober , 1971 with the following terms of 



of Higher Education in Limerick, are other sign posts 
of this great change^ 

• the launching of the conmunity schools' concept 

\\')\'}ov<'r fr. tM' i. t ionai possibilities for the full 
impiementat ion of all that is meant by Permanent 
Education, 'Vhc- coimuunity school has manifold purposes, 
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{).) I., {.rovade for all the educational 
needs of tlie local community; 
(ii) tv) >.frord e<iuai. educational opportunity 
to all members of the conmmnity; 
(iii) Lo provide a relevant community-based 
adulL education service; 
(iv) to ensure the optimum use of all community 
resources in the service of education; 
(v) to be a centre of community development; 

• the emergence of parent -teacher and parent associations 
v/ill no doubt contribute to the realisation of permanent 
education both as an ideal and as a system or movement? 

• some innovative v;ork (1) of Government Departments such 
as thu Pepartments of Agriculture and Fisheries, Health 
and L.i'.r'^ur.in creating institutions v/hich contribute 
towaids the continuous emergence of Permanent Education; 



Jdv'! o- o )".r'^r-o i Tnd the Vavvx Hom e Manage ment Advi-Gory Serviae , 
The AgricuTtural Advisory Service', in addition to its substantial 
formal adult education pro'jranme by way of classes, lectures, 
farm schools, etc., operates an informal continuing programme 
directed at farmers, farm workers, farm women and young people 
entering farmina. Tiie objectives of the Farm Home Management 
Advisory Service is to bring to farm families the knowledge to 
enable t)\eiii to make the most of their resources and to create a 
well organised farm home for better family living. 

fh ?; a •■ m. K ' f ■■• .■ .? : i/.' - T': - ^1' I tic rial S cinl Scp-oic<-'. Co uncil was 
e s t a b 1 i sTTcd"' i1n'"oct Ob e r , 1971 with the" following terms of 
rof eron vo : - 

(i) To .stimulate and encourage the formation of new 

voluntary social service councils and the expansion 
of cxistinq councils without participation in the 
actual administration of such councils 
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f Trade Unions, Employers and Commercial Organisations 
In creating training and adult education units and 
development departments are also contributing towards 
the realisation of the concept of Permanent Education; 

• voluntary organisations growing in number so rapidly, 
are contributing handsomely to Permanent Education 
through: - 

(i) the creation of the awareness of the need 
for life-long education; 
(ii) the identification and satisfaction of the 
educational needs of adults; 
(iii) relating this educational development to 
community and international development; 
(iv) university extension programmes in the 

community by way of learning programmes and 
research. 



(ii) To provide an advisory and information service 
to voluntary bodies engaged in community social 
service. 

(iii) To co-ordinate and to give advice on the work of 
governmental, local governmental and voluntary 
bodies engaged in the provision of community 
social services. 

(iv) To promote liaison between central and local 
authorities and voluntary social service 
organisations . 

Department of Labouv - AnCO {the Industviat Training Authority 
was established in 1967 with the primary object of raising to 
the highest international standards, the skills of the Irish 
workforce at all levels in industrial and commercial activities 
(excluding the professions and primary production activities in 
agriculture, horticulture and fishing). Towards this end, it 
operates levy/grant training schemes for each industrial sector. 
In addition, it provides for the training of unemployed and 
redundant workers, the initial training of apprentices and 
specially designed courses aimed at updating the existing 
skills of workers sponsored by industry. It also provides a 
free advisory service for training in firms, and courses for 
managers and executives. „ lo - 
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1.5.5 Permanent Education therefore implies a basic change in 
all sectors of our educational institutions includingj- 

• Pre-school education; 

• Primary education; 

• Post-Primary and Technical education; 
t Higher education; 

• Adult education; 

t Professional training; 

• Family life education; 

• Community Development; 

« 

t Training for retirement; 

• Adult Basic education; 

• Industrial, Commercial and Agricultural education. 

These great changes however imply a commitment by the general public, 
the Government, the educators, the institutions, to the reality of 
Permanent Education. 

Consequences of Permanent Education 

1.5.6 The realisation of Permanent Education will mean a complete 
change, indeed a revolution, in the present Irish system of 
education. It must inevitably achieve: - 

t the end of learning by rote which is the assembly and 
memorising of facts, pieces of information, etc.; 

t a discernment on where and how to secure, utilise 
and integrate knowledge; 

• a carefully planned approach to the solution of 
functional illiteracy; 

• the end of the transmission of knowledge by way of 
the observation experience alone; 

i the greater involvement of every member of the family 
in each other's education; - A|- 

ERIC 
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• a radlcc4l appraisal of the role of the family in 
education to ensure that new educational institutions 
and methods will strengthen rather than diminish its 
place in the total educational process; 

• the evolution of institutions and the use of the mass 
media to support and facilitate the work of tho rcuuily 
and afford it the opportunities to be a major force in 
the development of the members of society; 

• the end of specialisation as the outcome of man's 
primary school phase and indeed of his adult education 
work; 

• the modification of traditional methods of teaching 
especially in regard to:- 

(i) memorising and its assessment criteria for 
scholastic progress^ and 
(il) passive role and immobility of the students; 

• the examination and identification by all institutions 
of society of their relationship with adult education 
seen as a vital part of their life and development. 

A PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT EDUCATION 

1»6 A philosophy of adult education must reflect Irish values^ 
beliefs^ culture^ as at piesent and in relation to future social 
change • Unless the adult education service not only maintains i 
but indeed enhances genuine principles to enable the adult to cope 
With living in a rapidly changing society^ it will not be fulfilling* 
a role of its full and proper potential • It must provide for 
social betterment and enriched community living so as to further 
the basic Christian values of our society^ the continuous flowering 
of our culture in all its aspects and a keoness vitally to be 
involved in the establishment of a true European and World Community. 
gl^^Adult education must also have regard for the following principles t- 

the human feers on - t he a4u IJ^ hAs„_ .an Inher^en t^d Ign i.ty. 



and methods will strengthen rather than diminish its 
place In the total educational process; 

• the evolution of institutions and the use of the mass 
media to support and facilitate the work of tho family 
and afford it the opportunities to be a major forco in 
the development of the members of society; 

• the end of specialisation as the outcome of man's 
primary school phase and indeed of his adult education 
work; 

• the modification of traditional methods of teaching 
especially in regard to:- 

(i) memorising and its assessment criteria for 
scholastic progress/ and 
(ii) passive role and immobility of the students; 
t the examination and identification by all institutions 
of society of their relationship with adult education 
seen as a vital part of their life and development. 

A PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT EDUCATION 

1.6 A philosophy of adult education must reflect Irish values, 
beliefs, culture, as at present and in relation to future social 
change. Unless the adult education service not only maintains, 
but indeed enhances genuine principles to enable the adult to cope 
with living in a rapidly changing society, it will not be fulfilling 
a role of its full and proper potential. It must provide for 
social betterment and enriched community living so as to further 
the basic Christian values of our society, the continuous flowering 
of our culture in all its aspects and a keeness vitally to be 
involved in the establishment of a true European and World Community. 
Adult education must also have regard for the following principles: - 

• the human person - the adult - has an inherent dignity 
and must be the centrepiece of all planned educational 
activities; -2- a- 



the full and complete dignity of the adult must be 
translated into reality; 

the adult must be helped to grow and mature in every 
aspect - spiritually, emotionally, intellectually, 
socially, morally, etc. ; 

the adult must be helped to be creative and 
responsible - politically, vocationally, spiritually 
and culturally; 

the adult must be helped to use, interpret, criticise, 
analyse and avail of the mass media of social 
coimnunication; 

adult education itself must maintain a flexibility of 

approach and method and its voluntary character; 

the human resources of the community must be recognised 

and used in building up an effective adult education 

movement; 

a positive, helpful, honest and responsible partnership 
within industry and agriculture, between employer and 
employee must be created and maintained; 
an educative community must be created wherein the adult 
can learn what, where and when he wishes to learn; 
every adult is himself or herself to some extent an 
educator or an agent of change; 

co-operation and co-responsibility must be developed at 
local, national and international levels; 
adult education must be seen to be, and must be, for all 
people; it must not be limited to any particular agency, 
place or group; 

adult education must reflect in its goals, the initiative 
of educators and learners and also the helpful commitment 
of the Government, the Churches, industry, trade union^ 
agriculture and community groups; - ati*- 



the concept of recurrent education must be accepted 
too whereby individuals are able to leave and rejoin 
the educational system as it suits them. There must 
be a flexibility in the education regulations, labour 
laws and practises whereby an adult may have reasonable 
opportunity to move from one branch to another branch 
of the system and to combine work with education. An 
adult education structure in Ireland must envisage 
supporting legislation which guarantees education - leave 
or vacation, (for liberal studies, community development, 
interest-based learning activities) for all types of 
workers (1) ; « 
adult education is both an individual and national 
resource. It not only requires energy and talent, it 
releases it. This is of tremendous significance in 
supporting national unity and individual morale. Given 
the opportunity, through continuous learning, to play a 
significant part, all our people - learners or educators 
will contribute to our national development; 
adult education requires a suitable and helpful physical 
environment in which adults can learn. This can help 
to create and sustain the interest of adult learners; 
there is nobody who cannot learn something; 
adult education has a missionary role, viz.^ to inform 
members of the community and all institutions of society 
of the need, importance ^ nature and objectives of adult 
education viewed in the context of life-long education; 
adult education involves the awakening of a critical 
senses the imparting of a knowledge of the concrete 
situation, enabling people to be no longer the objects 
of manipulation by the communications media or political 
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the opportunity, through continuous learning, to play a 
significant part, all our people - learners or educators - 
will contribute to our national development; 

• adult education requires a suitable and helpful physical 
environment in which adults can learn. This can help 
to create and sustain the Interest of adult learners; 

• there is nobody who cannot learn something; 

• adult education has a missionary role, vi2./ to Inform 
members of the community and all Institutions of society 
of the need. Importance, nature and objectives of adult 
education viewed in the context of life-long education; 

t adult education Involves the awakening of a critical 
sense, the Imparting of a knowledge of the concrete 
situation, enabling people to be no longer the objects 
of manipulation by the communications media or political 



(1) Such legislation exists in some European countries and is 
being contemplated in other countries of Europe. 
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forces. Tt will enable them to take a hand in the 
shaplnq of their own destinies and in establishing 
communities which are truly human. 

Accordingly, this education is deservedly called a continuing 
education • it concerns every person and every age^ It is also 
a practical education - it comes through action, participation and 
contact with reality of justice and development. 

This education will aim at the full and integrated development 
of people - a basic human right which must be seen as a dynamic 
interpretation of all those fundamental human rights upon which the 
aspirations of individuals and nations are based. 

THE CHALLENGE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

1.7.1 The adult education provision and service in Ireland now 
and in the future^ because it is concerned with adults both as 
educators and learners, will and indeed must play a central role in 
the total development of our country. This total development 
comprehends within its definition the personal^ social^ economic, 
educational^ cultural, religious, ethical and political development 
of all our people and of all groups and communities. 

1.7.2 The adult educational movement, being ever ongoing and 
flexible in approach, methodology, and variety, must be the ally 
of the individual in dealing with the great social change inherent 
in present day and future society. Being such, adult education 
must help the adult population to:- 

• interpret; analyse, and cope with change; 

• preserve basic cultural and Christian principles in 
this great storm of human, social and technological 
change; 

• remedy human and technical obsolescence which is an 

outcome of such rapid change? 

-As- 
ia 
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f pro[uut» i'ur chansjes in occupation in the ordinary work 

ixLc. . pan of most adults; 
f rea lise that education is a life- long process* 

1.7.3 The dynamic adult educational movement envisaged in this 
Report should see itself as the instrument whereby local community 
leaders are identified^ trained ^ and supported in the total process 
of local community development, 

1ml. 4 The adult edjcation movement if it is to meet the challenge 
of Irela.id^s membership of the EEC will have to undertake the 
following urgent and major tasks 

f intensive and precise study of European culture and 
values; 

f careful and analytical study of the EEC's policies 

and administration in full; 
t study the importance and the necessity of maintaining 

our Christian culture and our principles in a Europe 

which is so committed to economic and merely human 

objectives, 

1.7.5 The adult education structure in Ireland at national and 
local levels will also have to be introspective, i.e. compelling 
all individuals, groups, adult educators, adult education and 
community development agencies to look at themselves intensively 
and closely examine themselves and evaluate themselves regarding 

t objectives; 

t methods; 

• relevance; 

t achievements ; 

• success or failure. 



o 1.7.6 Adult education in Ireland must now seek to create in all - 
IC 

^the young and old - an awareness and a willingness to become 



t realise that education is a life-long process. 



1,7 ,3 The dynamic adult educational movement envisaged in this 
Report should i\na Itsolf as the instrument whereby locaJ community 
leaders are identified, trained^ and supported in the total process 
of local community development. 

1*7 ,4 The adult education movement if it is to meet the challenge 
of Ireland •s membership of the EEC will have to undertake the 
following urgent and major tasks:- 

• intensive and precise study of European culture and 
values ; 

• careful and analytical study of the EEC's policies 
and administration in full; 

• study the importance and the necessity of maintaining 
our Christian culture and our principles in a Europe 
which is so committed to economic and merely human 
objectives, 

1.7.5 The adult education structure in Ireland at national and 
local levels will also have to be introspective, i,e, compelling 
all individuals, groups, adult educators, adult education and 
community development agencies to look at themselves intensively 
and closely examine themselves and evaluate themselves regarding: - 

• objectives; 

• methods; 

• relevance; 

• achievements; 

• success or failure, 

1.7.6 Adult education in Ireland must now seek to create in all - 
the young and old - an awareness and a willingness to become 
interested and involved in the general affairs of the country, 
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Adult oducation must stimulate adults and form and innovate those 
structures which will facilitate planned study, interest and action 
in the political, religious and social life at national and local 
level • 

Adult Education, Youth Work, and Community Development must 
be inter-related and co-^ordinated as far as possible into one service 
and avoid the present fragmentation of services and resources. 

1.1.8 The adult education movement in Ireland will have to engage 
in a really good and effective public relations programme. It 
will have to impress upon people its Importance in regard to what 
it is offering and regarding what it hopes to achieve for them* 
At national and local level, a well designed programme of the 
development of the adult education service must be planned and 
carefully implemented. 

1.7*9 The adult education provision for Ireland must always 
recognise the fact that we have limited financial resources. (1) • 
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(1) Chapter 2, Paragraph 2.6.1 Pagg_57 
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(1) Chapter 2, Paragraph 2.6.1 Page 57. 
Chanter 6, Page 129. 
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eJucati^'n -i .':iot. ti , i .i< i; -.1 .is the oxclus.ive pi"6^serve of 

.J . i , ■ . > , , , ... i:r-/wy uc'rv-c^n In the comnninlty possesses 
Bojr.e ri \ r\.' -i:'.! m*, i.^L;*' l.c^ provide or contribute towards 

p.l,anru.;<.i .uui '>y : .rein it i. : i*. /irr\i luj-oxpi.-rionces for adults. Indeed/ 
tho. n<.:>.M d T*ol»^.s of IikU v i du j I r .m the community (e.g. of father, 
mc»Hu>r, t}ivir> ] ...'.'r c c^jv i oy^jt.* , prol'essiona.l , leader of voluntary 
organi ^'-.ation . rqvfi^an ) require them to exercise their functions 
as true vt:lu]t v^duc:iLors. P.vronts especially must clearly recognise 
thoir function as oducat(.u:> und must not opt out of their pivotal 
ro\t' v^jMc.^L'.a' • of younvf adults. 

An impoi tant c^l.iMory of 'perfDon' involved in adult education 
is tl\c\[ v;h'.cii .iricl'.ulos part-ilme and full-time professional adult 
educatc>rs or teaclujrs and also those teachers of adults who are 
of tun cnaaqod in a voluntary capacity to teach adults or to direct 
adult lo:*rnin'] activities^ e.g. tutors of adults, primary and 
post-'primary teachers, university lecturers and professors. The 
fact must not be overlooked that many teachers, lecturers, 
education of.ricor.s and leadorr> of voluntary organisations have 
been the reaJ J abcMj.)*er?^ in the field of adult education in Ireland; 
oftr^n recolvinq littl*:* or no training for their work with the adult 
learner, thoy have continued to serve their adult learners with 
u rema r jI- lo r^^'ose of commitiTjent and understanding. 

2.3.1 ha/O; .already m Chcipter I (Para^jraph 1.2.3) defined the 

mcanin'-; of A'-jotiCy in iiir' ddalt educ ^. tion context. 

1ivor«.f is a qioat variety of such agency in Ireland (1). One 
of t)ie re^-iultH of this variety with differences in organisational 
St )'uct.uro:; ; ' >t ]*^ot lv(\^> and clientolo, is their lack of identity 
as ridult eduovJti..'n a'.fencies* 
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oft^m receiving little or no training for their work with the adult 
learner, I'hoy have continued to serve their adult learners with 
a remark^U-'le Lw:»nse of commitment and understanding. 

2-3.1 Vic have alrc'jdy in Chapter I (Paragraph 1.2.3) defined the 
mcaniru; of Acjcncy in the adult education context. 

Therc^ is :\ groat variety of such agency in Ireland (1). One 
of the results of this variety with differences in organisational 
s true ttjrc^r. , nl-: jort iv(V^^ and clientele, is their lack of identity 
as ^idult educatl'.Mi aqoncles* 

(1) 'Nat ional Adult liducatjon Survey, Interim Report'', /Appendix 
Djr^rr.ory of Auoncjcc^ and Voluntary Bodies engaged in Adult 
Kducit .;c:n , Taqe ^)7; Stationery Office, October, 1970* 
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2,3.2 Voluntary . and statutory organisations are agencies which 
have been and are m^ijor providers of adult education in Ireland. 
In spite of conflicting opinions on their scope and function, we 
view these two types of agency as complementary to one another. 
The voluntary organisations, as well as providing a comprehensive 
adult education service, have done invaluable work in motivating 
and encouraging Irish adults to demand and to participate in adult 
education* Central and local statutory bodies and universities 
provide services in adult education v/hich are beyond the resources 
of the voluntary organisations to supply and they also supplement 
the work of voluntary organisations whenever necessary. Without 
infringing on their autonomy, central government agencies also 
complement the work of local statutory and voluntary bodies. 

Any investigation of the work of the various agencies in the 
field of adult education must take cognisance of the fact that a 
certain over^lapping is inevitable. Many agencies while 
specifically gearing themselves towards the provision of facilities 
for clearly defined groups (e.g. vocational) also offer services 
to the general public. 

Classification of the targets or sectors of the population 
catered for by the various agencies cannot achieve the precision 
we might desire, because of the over-lap mentioned above. 
Vocational sectors of the community which form the specific targets 
of one or more statutory or voluntary agencies are:- 
The Agricultural Sector* 
i The Industrial and Commercial Sector. 

• The Professional Sector. 

• Commercial/Banking/Marketing Sectors. 

• Communic.-itions/Public Relations Sectors. 

Many other agencies, while not specifically oriented towards 
vocational sectors of the community, offer adult education 



servtces to the coiiununity as a whole, e.g.:- 

t Social /Cultural/Recreational • 

• Environmental/Conservational . 

• Thoolo<j ical/rhi losophical, 

• Educational se rvices specifically for Adults, 
t ■ Comnuinity Related Adult Kducation services. 

• Health education. 

• Savings & Consumer services. 

• Marriage & Social Welfare. 

• Education for civil defence. 

2.3.3 Certain agencies should be specifically mentioned as we 
believe that if properly recognised or developed they can make a 
greater contribution to the adult education service. These 
agencies are:- 

• Voluntary Organisations. 

• Community Schools . 

• Institutes of Higher Education, 

• Religious Adult Education Agencies. 

VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 

2.3.4 The existence and the continuous emergence of the voluntary 
organisations which help their members change in knowledge, skill 
and attitude must be regarded as a vital element in the structure 
of adult education and community development in Ireland. 

The nature, extent of the role, and functions of voluntary 
organisations in adult education must be assessed on the basis 
that 

• voluntary organisations are a fact of the Irish social 
system. They flourish in both rural and urban life. 
Many of them are in fact organic social units. They 
evolve and emerge from a society which feels, thinks 
aid re-acts within itself to needs and interests^ 
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participat ive democracy, the acceptance of human 
rights and duties find expression in the acceptance 
and recognition of the importance of the voluntary 
organisation in all aspects of living; 
voluntary organisations are diverse in their origins / 
functions, memloership, methods and administration and 
therefore contribute much to the effective development 
and provision of adult education in helping to 
identif y : - 

target audiences and clientele; 

needs of individuals, groups and communities; 

gaps which require analysis and provision; 

leadership groups who can be trained as adult 

and community educators; 

useful basis for the emergence at local level of 
a community committee of adult education; 

it is now accepted that voluntary organisations can 
achieve development of people and community more quickly/ 
at lesser cost, and more efficiently than central 
government a^gencies or indeed local statutory 
organisatioi^js (1) ; 

voluntary organisations are useful and critical assessors 
of the relevance and effectiveness of the provision of 
both the informal and formal adult education and indeed 
of the total educational system; 

voluntary organisations are partners in the educative 
and learning community and provide an effective channel 
of communication between central government departments 
and the community. 




(1) "Local Government Reorganisation" • Department of Local 
Government, Stationery Office^ January^ 1971. - 3^- 



Voluntaiy otganj ^3at i ons play a vital role at national and 
local level In the deyelopment and provision of adult education • 
They provide a definite Miaup of informal adult educators or 
leaders who are both acceptable in their own groups and coimuuni t ies / 
yet v/ho require a certain training and help, to assess their work 
and achievement. The servicing and training of these leaders 
should be the function of:- 

• University Departments of Adult Education or Extra 
Mural Studies (1) ; 

• Departments of Adult Education of the Regional Technical 
Colleges and the Colleges of Technology in Dublin (2) 
and the proposed County Education Committees (3) * 

Voluntary crgani sations engaged in community development and 
service should be subsidised by Government (either central or 
local) according to the follov/ing criteria:^ 

• Personnel Training and Professional Staff ; 

• Facilities; Maintenance and Administration; 

• Progress of work and activities* 

The proposed local adult education officer (4) must operate at 
local level with the voluntary organisations through:- 

• counselling service for adult and voluntary 
organisations ; 

• genera] guidance and information service. These 
counselling and guidance services would be included 
as tho objectives of the Local Advisory Committee on 
Adult Education (5). The Coimnlttee recognises that the 
role of rural voluntary organisations is more obvious; 
they are manifestly stronger and are national in appeal 
and influence. The diversity of voluntary organisations 
in the urban areas tends to obscure their vitality ♦ 

(1) and (2) Chapter 3, Paragraph 3* 3 Page 96. 
(3) Chapter 4, Paragraph 4.6.3, Page 114- 

. i^A ^ 4^. ... .. A _A *^^^^^^^^t^ -A. t%-.^^^-.^.-^-*^^^^-.~'%.^-±-J^^--. .^.-.-^^....-^ ^^--r.- ^^..^ 



They provide a definite group of informal adult educators or 
leaders who are both acceptable in their own groups and coniniunities 

yet v/ho require a certain training and he]p^ to assess their work 
and dch i ovoKienL . The servicing and training of these leaders 
should be the function of:- 

• i'niviM-:ntv f)r'pciri:rnont s of Adult. Education or Kxt.ra 
Mural St udies (1) ; 

• Departments of Adult education of the Regional Technical 
Colleges and the Colleges of Technology in Dublin (2) 
and the proposed County Education Committees (3) * 

Voluntary organisations engaged in community development and 
service should be cnitasldiBed by Government (either central or 
local) according to the follov/ing criteria:-- 

• Personnel Training and Professional Staff; 

• Facilities; Maintenance and Administration; 

• Progress of work and activities. 

The pr^ posed local adult education officer (4) must operate at 
local level with the voluntary organisations through:- 

• counselling service for adult and voluntary 

« 

organisations ; 

• general guidance and information service. These 
counselling and guidance services would be included 
as the object! vf?s of the Local Advisory Coimnittee on 
Adult Education (5) . The Committee recognises that the 
role of rural voluntary organisations is more obvious; 
they are manifestly stronger and are national in appeal 
and influence. The diversity of voluntary organisations 
in the urban areas tends to obscure their vitality. 



(1) and (2) Chapter 3/ Paragraph 3.3.6/ Page 96 • 

(3) Chapter 4, Paragraph 4.6.3/ Page 114. 

(4) Chapter 4, Paragraph 4.8.3/ Page 116* 

(5) Chapter 4, Paragraph 4.8.1/ Page 116. -33- 
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However the Committee is of the opinion that such 
groups as Trade Unions ; Tenants' Associations, Credit 
Unions ; Chambers of Commerce, Residents' Associations, 
Sports Clubs and Cultural Associations must be 
considered as vital to the organisation and development 
of a national adult education service, 

COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 

2.3,5 In the document announcing the concept of the Community 

Schools it is stated that;- 

^'There is growing acceptance throughout the world 
that education is a life- long process and that second 
chance education must be provided at all levels. It 
would seem clear, therefore, that there will be very 
substantial development of adult education facilities 
over the next decade. Allied with this, there is in 
all countries a growing community consciousness and an 
increasing demand for school facilities (halls , gymnasia, 
meeting rooms, playing fields, swimming pools, etc.) to 
be made available during the out-of-school hours to 
voluntary organisations and the adult community 
generally. (1) 

The Committee welcomes this statement and wishes to support 
the special provision envisaged for adult education in the 
community school. 

In most countries, but especially in England, Wales and 
Sweden the community school/college is gaining in acceptance as 
an important vehicle for adult education. It tends to make 
concrete the philosophy of permanent education because of its 
special provision for adult education and community development. 



(1) Sources Department of Education, October, 1970. 
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The Committee found that these community schools cater for the 
followlnq areas of the educational system: - 

• Pre-School Education; 

• Post-Primary and Technical Education; 

• Adult Education; 

• Youth Services; 

• Community Development and Community Recreation and 
Leisure-Time Activities - both structured and unplanned. 

The design and provision of the administrative structure, 
finances and buildings of the community school reflect this broad 
pattern of educational revision. The principle or system of 
multi-functional design is welcome in the planning of community 
schools. 

The community school concept seeks to meet the educational, 
cultural and some of the social needs of a particular community. 
Its success depends to a large degree on the sensitivity of its 
democratic form of government- (College Council and Management 
Committee) and its professional staff (warden, tutors, part-time 
teachers and assistant leaders) to the community needs. 

Bernard Harvey, Advisor for Tutor Education, Leicestershire 
County Education Authority, states that "physically a community 
college is a secondary school with additional facilities to meet 
the educational, cultural, social and recreational needs of adults 
and young people". (1) The whole campus (when not being used for 
the compulsory education of children and young people) is available 
for voluntary and community use. By providing these services the 
school is an effective community school in that it caters not only 
for the full-time pupils but also provides facilities for the rest 
of the community and this ensures active community involvement. 
The Committee understands that in the community schools in Ireland 




(1) Private communication to the Committee. -SS*- 



there will also be provided some additional or special adult 
education fncilities. 



The Conunittee noted the following facilities of the 
Conimunity School/College in the countries (1) visited:- 
teaching space for the humanities; 
specialist areas for art, design, drama and music; 
science laboratories; 
technical workshops; 
gymnasia; 
sports halls; 
playing fields; 
swinuning pools. 

Usually a Board was appointed by the Local Education Authority but 
the community councils' interests were represented on this Board. 
There was usually an active local community council directly 
involved in the daily work of the programme and use of the 
school/college. Finances for these schools come from the local 
educational authority and from the community (through fees, 
publications, concerts, and catering profits). 

2.3.6 Accordingly, the Committee recommends that:- 

• preeent poet-primary eahoote be enoouraged and where 
n&aeeearu faoilitated in becoming oommunity eahoote 
or community learning aontree . 

The Committee also stresses the absolute importance of the 
adult education provision of the community school having its own 
specially trained personnel (adult education administrator, adult 
education tutors) . The Committee would consider it a serious 
weakness if the principal or vice-principal, or teachers of the 
youth-school , were expected to be responsible for the day to day 
administration of the adult education department. 
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(1) Chapter 4, Paragraph 4.2, Page 106. * 
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The Committee also believes that the total resources of the 
community school should be used, where possible, during the day 
to provide community service and adult education activities 
e.g. education for house-wives, the aged, pre-school groups, etc* 

2. 3. 7 The Committee particularly recommends that:- 

* th^^ao mrnuyx i ty sohco l gHou Id de v et o V _<:0^^^^^\ ty related 
and spe cif iaatly assessed e ducational activities 

dur ing thie summer months . 

The Committee supports the development of pure community 
schools (community serviced and community administered) but does 
not agree that the building plans for such schools should be 
standardised. Each school should in its design and layout reflect 
the community of which it is a part.. The Committee stresses that 
the adult education provision in the community school mu6t not be 
conceived as marginal or of secondary importance but as a central 
and integral part of the whole work of the school. 

2#3.8 Hence the Committee recommends that:- 

• adequate provision be made for an effective and 
comnuni ty-based administration structure for adult 
education and community development in the Qommunity 
school * 

The Committee believes that the community must be ready to 
contribute financially to its school for specialised services 
required. 

THE INSTITUTES OF HIGHEP. EDUCATION 

2.3.9 By institutes of higher education are meant the Universities i 
the National Institute of Higher Education at Limerick/ Colleges 
of Technology, Regional Technical Colleges, Teacher Training 
Colleges and other third level institutions. 

These institutes / because they exist in defined or catchment 

areas relate to certain communities. Prom a realistic consideration 
O ^ 31- 
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and evaluation of these relationships certain patterns of 
involvement by them in adult education may be observed 

• they make their resources (e.g. personnel and buildings) 
available to adults of the community either within or 
without the walls. This is seen in the programmes of 
extra-mural and adult education departments of these 
institutes. There is evidence that such a service is 

in great demand. The numbers of participants, the 
continuous expansion and variation of programmes are 
definite signs of a continuing and manifest adult 
education need; 

• being accepted as the traditional centres of training, 
the extension of knowledge, the source and origin of 

- lucational innovation and the competent assessors of 
educational needs of people, they provide some help 
with the:- 

- training of adult educators (although limited) ; 

- some research in adult education and community 
needs ; 

There is an urgfcpt need for a great expansion in this 
area of adult education work on the part of these 
institutes; 

• some institutes of higher education are actively 
concerned in the training of leaders. Again this service 
must be extended. 

From their annual reports it is evident that there is a great 
demand for such a service which affects the total development of 
our country. Kenneth Haygood (1) in discussing the "University 
and Community Education" explains and depicts the involvement of 
the University (Institutes of Higher Education) with the following 
diagram* 

^ -Jh- 

(1) Haygood, Kenneth, The University and Community Educatioii 
Centre for the study of Liberal Education for Adults, 1962. 
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All these elements might be examined in relation to the present 
commitments of our institutes of higher education. This would be 
an important >dult education research project. 

2.3.10 In order to provide such a full and extensive cormnunity 
programme the Committee recommends:- 

t the development and the effective adminieU'^ation in 
our ini^titutes -of higher education of departments 
of adult education and community development . 
A department of adult education and community development or 
extension studies would require personnel and administrative 
resources and would be responsible fort- 

§ community programmes (through extra-mural studies) } 

• training of adult educators/ youth leaders, 
community development officers; . 

• research in adult education; 

• publications; 

• provision of materials helpful in the adult learning 
situation; 

• counselling service for adults and community groups 
and associations* - 



The Committee Is of the opinion'that such departments would enrich 
and extend the traditional and fundamental objectives of these 
institutes through :- 

• discovery of new knowledge; 

t application of knowledge and skills; 

• dissemination and storage of information. 

2.3.11 An urgent consideration for all institutes of higher 
education is how to respond adequately to the demands by adults 
for evening courses leading to professional qualifications. 

From investigations the following obstacles to the emergence 
of a satisfactory solution to this urgent adult education need 
were revealed 

• the lack of finance for the provision of staff and the 
effective servicing of such programmes; 

• the lack of acceptance by some institutes of higher 
education that higher degree and diploma awards can be 
achieved by means of accumulation of credits over a 
number of years; 

• . the non-accreditation of many evening courses for adults 

provided by these institutes. 

2.3.12 Accordingly, the Committee, in desiring to extend and 
develop these resources to the optimum use in the service of adult 
education recommends that:- 

• institutes of higher eduaation reaearah theee 

, pavtiaular needs ; 

f institutes of higher eduaation extend their s erviaes 

to aater for the inareasina demand for eve ning aoureeBj 
§ it he possible for adults to aoguire higher edu aationat, 
awards through the aaoumutation of a redits over a 
period of time } «. i+O - 
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* ^^'^ oas fc^ 0 / inotitutea which do not have a Charter 

to award deg ree.fif this facilftif be pr ovided through 
aiwiraditation of the oo ursee by n ither the National 
Council for Eduoati onal Awardi'f or the universit iea . 

2.3.13 The Committee welcomes and supports the developing co- 
operation between the institutes of hiqher education among 
themselves and with such institutes in Northern Ireland. It 
would be desirable also that the services of the Extra-Mural 
Studies Department, Queen's University, Belfast, and especially 
the planned extension programme of the Centre of Continuing 
Education in the New University of Coleraine be made available to 
and availed of by members of the twenty-six counties community 
who live near them or by the adult educators who may wish to 
benefit for their training or in-service progranunes. 

RELIGIOUS ADULT EDUCATION AGENCIES 

2.3.14 The Committee found that in Ireland the Churches have 
contributed notably to the general provision of adult education 
but found little or no evidence of religious adult education at 
local community level. The Committee notes the significant 
commitment of the Churches to residential adult education in the 
promotion of centres, retreat houses and the use of hotels as 
course centres. 

In all countries (1) visited by members of the Committee they 
found that the Churches actively co-operate with local educational 
authorities and that this co-operation with local educational 
authorities manifests itself as follows 

• use of Church-related agencies or schools for community 
purposes, e.g. formal and non-formal adult education; 

• availability to the Church agencies of statutory 
financial assistance to sponsor special adult 
educational projects; ^i^/- 

CD?/-- (1) Chapter 4, Paragraph 4.2, Page 106. 
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• use by the Churches of the trainim) rncJliti.e'^ avci.iJ.able 
from the local authority to train adult, orlucat-ion 
tutors ; 

• direct representation on the local education authority 
or committee. 

The Churches, by virtue of their misnion to teach their 
members, must be concerned with adult education. Our investigation 
and detailed examination of the extent and nature of the Churches' 
involvement confirmed that they are concerned with the development 
of adult education among their members. In many instances the 
Churches' direct participation and provision is exercised through 
and integrated with the v/ork of lay~apostolate organisations and 
informal group movements such as retreats. 

2.3.15 Accordingly, the Committee see?, the iunctions of the 
Churches in adult education as follows:- 

t the drvo.lopmcnt of effeaiive re l i^icni£_ji.luU._ <^^diioaui 
at local ocmmunity vr parir.h ti'. v-:l; 

• the Ch.urahes as looal agenoiec. a hould represented 
both o n the County Education Comfri L j r-e r. 'Si2_l:l±£lLfifAl. 
and on the l ocal Adult Education Adv i -orv Cor.mitbec ( 1) . 
The continuing membership of Aon baa (2) )>y__ £j_L„JJl± 
Churches will no doubt play a major rote in the 
development of an on-going fle.xthlji_dynarr[^^ 
education novement j 

• the Churc hei? can con t inue and shou ld b £.t;.5£;L^^£«./; tJ:^ 
par f-.KPr r. jj^. ^ ^' '- d e v c lo pttie 'i t a t I o ■^:']:_JjZij.i1-.SXJJ1^ 
ob^i e atii^es f struotureo and adn nnts t ra tion of adult 
education by understan ding and int<irpre ting the 
cornmunitii PchoolB* project, '("hoy muotj ' -n Qtimulaie 

• their membere th rough their relate d agenciea and 
™^ through (jenerat paotoral act ivitiee to recogntne the 



from the local authority to train adult education 
tutors? 

• direct representation on the local education authority 
or committee. 

The Churches ; by virtue of their mission to teach their 
members / must be concerned with adult education. Our investigation 
and detailed examination of the extent and nature of the Churches' 
involvement confirmed that they are concerned with the development 
of adult education among their members. In many in.^tances the 
Churches' direct participation and provision is exercised through 
and integrated with the v/ork of lay-apostolate organisations and 
informal group movements such as retreats. 

2. 3.15 Accordingly, the Committee sees the iunctions of the 
Churches in adult education as follows:- 

• t (.^ dr. V e lopm e n t of e ffe a i i V e v^l ig i ou s r/.Iu 1 1 ^duca t±on 
at locat^ ocmrnuntty or pavtrJi li^i Vct; 

• t ?z g Churches as loo at agenoien c^h c n ld__h/:^_J^0J2S^^J^ 
both on the Couyity Educ ation Co^vr'itt*' 'r^t\ j;r._]2^ 

and on the. Local Adult Education Advir^mu Con mittec (1) . 
The continuing membership of Aontas (2) by all the 
Churches will no doubt p lay a maj or role in the 
d evelopment of an on-going flex ibl't dyn^ 
education movement ; 

• the Churches can contjyiue a n d should b ecpj!i^_JiOtij^ 

partners in the development a t Z>g^a j /-gt^^^ 7^ /^f^JJl^ 

objectives ^ structures and admini s trat ic n of adul t 
education by understanding and i ntorpret ing the 
community schools^ projecti They must al so stimulate 
their members through their related agenci es and 
through general pastoral acttvi I im ic vncn cjnine the 
need of and to participate in adult ed ucati on prograwn^^A » 

(1) Chapter 4, Paragraph 4,6.3, Page 114 and Paragraph 4.8.1^ 




Page 116 • 

(2) Chapter 4^ Paragraph 4*5*2, Page 111. ^ ^2.*- ^ 
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The ComiT\.i. t tee considers that if Ireland is to maintain its own 
cultural valuGrf and moral standards, the Churches must produce a 
relevant socio-roligious adult education programme for their 
members. Adult education is concerned with the values, attitudes 
and philosophies of the full life. Thus Church-related adult 
education has a great function in Ireland. 

PHY.?ICAL RESOURCES (BUILDINGS) 



2.4.1 Most adult education activities take place in schools and 
community halls. Generally the physical amenities used for adult 
education are amenities which have not been specifically designed 
for these adult-learning situations. We have observed in many 
cases that nothing near the optimum use is being made of school 
rooms, halls and other school resources in that they are either 
not being utilised or worse still, are not being made available. 
The Conunittee carried out an examination of the utilisation of 
accommodation for adult education purposes in three areas 
representative of urban, urban/rural and rural areas. 
The following situation emerged: - 

TABLE 1 
URBAN AREA 
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CATEGORY 



National Schools 



Former National 
Schools 

Secondary Schools 



Vocational Schools 



Parochial Halls 



Bal Iroom 



NO. OF 

SCHOOLS/HALLS 



22 

7 
3 



5 



NO. OF 

ROOMS 



101 

11 
40 

23 

5 

1 



UTILISATION 



Seven schools used 
almost weekly. 

Four schools used mainly 
as community centres. 

One school used 
occasionally. 

Used throughout the 
school year. 

Five used intensively 
all year round. 

Three times weekly. 



relevant socio-religious adult education prograimne for their 
members. Adult education is concerned with the values, attitudes 
and philoBophies of the full life. Thus Church-related adult 
education has a great function in Ireland* 

P tj Y r> 1 C A f , KES OU RC ( BU I LP I N GS ) 

2,4.1 Most adult education activities take place in schools and 
community halls. Generally the physical amenities used for adult 
education are amenities which have not been specifically designed 
tor these adult^learning situations. We have observed in many 
cases llial nothing near the optimum use is being made of school 
rooms, halls and other school resources in that they are either 
not being utilised or worse still, are not being made available. 
The Committee carried out an examination of the utilisation of 
accommodation for adult education purposes in three areas 
representative of urban, urban/rural and rural areas. 
The following situation emerged:- 

TABLE 1 
URBAN AREA 



CATEGORY 


NO. OF 

SCHOOLS/HALLS 


NO. OF 

ROOMS 


UTILISATI.ON 


National Schools 


22 


101 


Seven schools used 
almost weekly. 


Former Mational 
Schools 


7 


11 


Four schools used mainly 
as community centres. 


Secondary Schools 


3 


40 


One school used 
occasionally. 


Vocational Schools 


1 


23 


used throughout the 
school year. 


Parochial Halls 


5 


5 


Five used intensively 
all year round. 


Bal Iroom 


1 


1 


Three times weekly. 


Rugby Club 


1 


1 


Regularly. 


Community Centre 


1 


4 

- H3- 


Every evening throughout 
the year. 



URBAN/RURAL AREA 



CATEGORY 


MO. OF 
SCHOOLS/HALLS 


NO. OF 
ROOMS 


UTILISATION 


National SchoolG 


14 


50 


Seven schools used 
periodically. 


Former National 

cr ,*H Vi i*^ -i 1 ij 


4 


4 


All used weekly. 


y*v t t 1^ y-x <x 1 ^ 

.beconaary bcrioois 






one monthly only. 


vocaL-ionai. ocnooxs 


1 

X 


Q 
O 


Mon f" 1-1 1 vr 
rlvJil uii xy • 


rarocriirii rial is 


O 


o 
O 


All iic2«jrl Wf^pklv almost. 


rv\ w% < ^ %A ^ * ^ w« «^ 

v-.on\inuni uy centires 


z 


z 


Mnc-f- niohf-G f^^QOPCia llv 

during winter. 


Ballroom 




1 


Occasionally. 


Hoi f n nh 




1 


Fortnightly on average. 


Hotel 




1 
1 




Lounge Bar 




1 


Weekly, 


Tennis Pavilion 




1 


Monthly. 


Legion Hall 




1 


Weekly. 


RURAL AREA 


CATEGORY 


NO. OF 

SCHOOLS/HALLS 


NO. OF 

ROOMS 


UTILISATION 


National Schools 


10 


35 


One school used 
fortnightly. 


Secondary Schools 


1 


18 


Once weekly. 


Vocational Schools 


1 


10 


Three times weekly. 


Parochial Halls 


6 


6 


Weekly by many groups. 


Hotels 


1 


1 


Monthly. 


Courthouse 


1 


1 


Fortnightly. 



In too many cases there is evidence of a reluctance on the part 
of management to permit or to encourage adult education activity 
in the buildings under their care. This may in part be due to a 
lack of awareness of, or interest in, the needs of the adult 
community. Adults themselves appear reluctant to demand that 
,9^- facilities be provided. H - 
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There is also a failure on the part of both adult learners 
and adult educators to recognise that adult learning can take 
placu in the canteens of factories, in homes, in lounge-bars, in 
libraries, in museums, in the open air, in sport-grounds, in 
chur-hes, in short almost anywhere. Adult oriented centres ol: 
reasonable comfort are likely to be much more inviting to would-be 
adult iuarners; hotels, especially during low-season periods, 
would be ideal locations. Until sufficient adequately equipped 
residential adult education centres become available, hotels are 
possibly the best substitutes, although material educational 
resources such as libraries and audio-visual aids may be more 
difficult to supply in them. 

2.4.2 In the matter of physical resources, the Comiaittoe considers 
it worthwhile to mention in particular 
(i) Public Libraries; 
(ii) Museums. 

because these are either not being used to their full potential 
or are not being properly developed to provide an adult education 
service. 

Public Libraries 

2.4.3 The public library is amongst the best-known but least 
appreciated adult education resources. It is a community resource 
affording special educational opportunities, counselling service 
and material to interested adults. The library too is an important 
supplement to many adult education activities promoted by other 
agencies. From submissions received from librarians throughout the 
country, it is evident that many adults are using the libraries but 
they are not properly arranged or serviced to meet the needs of 
adults. Adult education agencies do not consult enough with local 
libraries when launching their programmes. Co-operation in this 
area would lead to a more informed use of libraries and to more 
fruitful learning by adults. Likewise, libraries should afford 
current and relevant information about their services to coirmiunitv 
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acjoncies; they aro sourcuh; nt export knowlodye and research 
findincjs. 'I'he Cininittec beiiev^js that an effective library 
would : - 

• afford to the conimunity authentic information of its 
resources und materials; 

• assist in the provision of special materials for 
learning-adults and teachers; 

• provide a counselling service on reading and viewing 
materials for adults and teachers; 

• promote group learning for specific segments of the 
conimunity, e.g. the ageing, young mothers, and teachers; 
books, films, and exhibits would be used in these 
acti'/itios; 

• helping adults plan their own learning programmes; 

• initiate projects in functional illiteracy; 

• provide tutorial service and facilities for link-up 
courses with radio and T.V. adult education programmes. 

The Conmittee finds unsatisfactory the location and comfort 
of some public libraries; many are situated in out of the way 
places; some also lack adequate heating and are poorly lighted. 
The hours of opening of all public libraries should be planned in 
accordance with the needs of the local community. 

A central or regional library should be organised so as to 
make available to adult classes, a small 'travelling' library of 
books, prepared in accordance with the needs of the adult class. 

2.4.4 The Committee therefore recommends that:- 

• L ibrar i ant- be trained in the methods and techniquen of 
adult rduc atigyt and that the additional aoaornmodation 
and fao i Litiep. required to service the needs outlined 
above be provided. Librarians should also reaeive 
training in the aesessment of adult needs , 
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Museiuns 



2.4.5 Museums in Ireland are a valuable source and centre for 
adult education activity. So many adults visit them that they 
offer an opportunity to museum administrators and planners to 
expand their educational scope through the use of new technical 
methods and procedures. Indeed it is now possible to include such 
methods in exhibiting specimens and to plan learning experiences 
through the use of the items displayed. One finds in some museums 
the combination of television, radio, film, filmstrip, sound tapes, 
posters, and so on. The functional illiterate and culturally 
deprived adult can have much learning experience in a museum. 
Some museums further provide useful and interesting lectures on 
special subjects or on their exhibits. Publications from museums 
are also of great value for cultural and community studies. 

The value of the museum in local adult education has not been 
fully recognised. In many parts of the country however local 
museums have been established and the Committee commends the 
increasing awareness of their value. The Committee welcomes the 
recent recommendation made by the National Museum Branch of the 
Institute of Professional Civil Servants (1) that a number of 
branch museums of equal status be established throughout the 
country in the reorganisation of the Nationsl Museum. 

A definition of the educational functions of museums by 
Sir Philip Hendy is quoted in the 1945 Policy Statement of the 
Museums Association as follows. "To collect and conserve material 
illustrating the aspects of knowledge and culture with which they 
are concerned and to interpret it to the public, to advise 
students, to facilitate research, to stimulate the recreational 
interests of visitors by special exhibitions, lectures, and 
discussions and to collaborate with local learned bodies, colleges, 
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increasing awareness of their value. The Committee welcomes the 
recent recommendation made by the National Museum Branch of the 
Institute of Professional Civil Servants (1) that a number of 
branch museums of equal status be established throughout the 
country in the reorganisation of the Nationsl Museum. 

A definition of the educational functions of museums by 
Sir Philip Hendy is quoted in the 19 45 Policy Statement of the 
Museums Association as follows. "To collect and conserve material 
illustrating the aspects of knowledge and culture with which they 
are concerned and to interpret it to the public, to advise 
students, to facilitate research, to stimulate the recreational 
interests of visitors by special exhibitions, lectures, and 
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(1) ''A Museum Service for Ireland", National Museum Branch of the 
Institute of Professional Civil Servants, June, 1973. 

(2) "Museums and Adult Education", National Institute of Adult 

Education, England and Wales. -41- 
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Again the Report on Museums in Education (1) by the Department of 
Education and Scienc*;- in England states - "To conserve is the 
mu3eun\'s first priority: to educate and entertain is a close 
second". These functions illustrate the important role which 
museums can play in the adult educational system. 

2.4.6 To develop the effectiveness of the museum in relation to 
its adult education provision, the Committee recommends that:- 

• op^^cCa l small ligature rooms be provided s o that visits 
r;mii_ have a aeminar form with planned group d isQuesion; 

t the timc'j ( f opening be better arrange d to suit the 
adii 1 1 oommun i ty ; 

• i'ii^^i-^^"^'^.-'/"^:^^ (particulart \ j advice and finange) _b± 
ijivcn to local communities to develop their own folk 



• v^>,carch be undertaken in the role^ use, adm inistration 
an d needs of museums in Ir ehxndj 

• alocer co-operation be brought about betw een adult 
,;du.?a tioH agencies and museums at national and local 
i c vel. 

ED UCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

2.5.1 For many years educational development and planning, and 
indeed policy, were initiated, achieved and evaluated independently 
of the development of the human sciences, environmental studies 
and the physical sciences. To-day however, the relationship 
between educational development and scientific and technological 
advancement is seen as a' vital asset to education. Educational 
technology is much more than the use of audio-visual aids in the 
learning situation. "It embraces a range of activities, including 
the systematic s^-lection and use of learning materials, equipment 
o and techniques to serve the newer patterns of learning that are 
developing within education". (2) The value of technology to 
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(1) "Museums in Education", Paragraph 1, H.M.S.O. London, 1971 

(2) Hubbard, Geoffrey, "James and Educational Technology", British 
Q Journal of Educational Technology, Pages 102-107, No. 2, Vol. J 

ERIc May, 1972 '"^^^ 
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pl.e^ri.:' } and d.ei. i ' 'n.| ot directive learning proy raJiuues; 
evaluaLxiKj sucees^:^ or achievement of objectives; 
indicr.tmj .^»taqes m tdw.: aovelopment of learning 
(.>b jcet ■ 

1 1 1 e uto V eiwo n t r >/■ .u. 1. <.i i 1 1 ): a v y ; 

conununiLy action cJnd L'ouiPvaniLy development. 



A more derailed study e;* educa t i on-i I tc hnoJogy In relation 
to adult education than is po^^si.V.l here is bntb. necessary and 
opportune. The foPMUittee contine^i i.l.-'o. it to naming th<: more 
important aids which aie m-dia- 1 earn i <.^-e vices. The caret til well 
planned use uli t he^e ai.ds eaii oo:^ t r- ; d v» ui:ici) tt;- ttie . 
development of <idui t t'ducat toi; . 
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(1) 6 DCf'ihna I J 1 i n , TmihSl^ - I.oarMa:;, naJltuLe of r^ubllc; 
AdiTiinistrat e.ai ^ Kohraar. ] j / ,^ , l^.itje '/ , H 
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Most audio-vlauaj aid;: are widely available t.hrovighout the 
country. Many scn.ioLs, colleges, industries, libraries, and 
national voluntary onia-i I sations possess the more sophi*tioated 
of them. Closed circuit Lelovision , video-tape recorders, and 
programmed L^-arni ng machines are technological aids whose f^\l 
potential in en icatxon tia.s not yt-t been exploited in Ireland^ 

Tt is essential that the proper aiids be made available,, that, 
teacheri:- be trained properly in their use and that S;p'«ciaiist 
staff, e.g. tochm.cians and support staff, be availsuble to operate 
the more sophisticated of them. 

2.S.2 Certain encouraglag devfi>lopments are evident in Irelaairfs - 
f educational, technology is recognised generally as <m 
effer, ' ivc resource in adult education; 

• most of the audio-visual aids are available, ari* can t>e 
bought or hired, and integrated int.o learniiag activities; 

• grants are available from the Department ot Education 
for purchasing suitable equipment; 

• training coursfis are available for teachers in these 
techniques in the Communications Centre, Booterstown (1) 
and other institutions} 

• many schools have much of the equipment but it ajy^ears 
to be under-utilised; 



• a planned process of development of supply and use and 
ev4|.L|c^tlon of these metlia 1@ noW being aonffidared by 
experts in educational technology in Ireland; 

• the recently established to^cU^lrs ' centres aould become 
limited resource centres for adult edUPf^tor^ ih certain 
areas of educational tephnology (e.idi projected a\x\e , 
some electronic equipment and graphics,); 
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{n The Coi|ununications Centre, Booterstown, which was established 
)pV' the Hi-era^rchy ^fj ^-967 is the national church office 

ia^: gqntfnMnications, ;t ^unctiona %b a tiraining centre where 
aclu;ts are given courses in e4ucation4l television, audio- 
visual aids, film an4 television pfograrrime production , radio 
jara43oastlng an4 i^PUWUsm. The Centfe |ias its own television 
ana radio atu4ios, olassroofns ^ftd Ifl^ir^ry. - ^<^- 
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The formation of an Adult Education Advisory Committee to help 
R^T.t;. in dt^vol^jpiiKj ; desiyning and assessing its adult education 
provision would hv. a decided advantage, 

2* 5,5 It Is howovvr apparent that an extension of the present 
radio and television service is necessary in order to facilitate 
people who have ieit Lbj full-time educational system and who wish 
to obtain higher level or other qualifications suited to their 
needs and abilities, 

Tht? Open University of Britain is a multi-media educational 
ins ti Lute offer in^^j Lhird-level higher education opportunities to 
adults. The rducat loiiaj opportunities eite integrated into the 
following complex educatlMtml tedhhology #ndi adult educational 
principles 

• cona\il.tat ion and yuunseiling of adults; 

• orientution of adults through baaic courses; 

• direct face to face cofjtact with tutor in a ^agidential 

centre ; 

• self yujdcd and paced study; 

• re-infcrcf?mifint through student activity (e.g. essays, 
field trips) ; 

• contimuous evaluatioh of. op^^S^^. 

Michael Drake, Dean of the Facu:|.t^y ojf aoGi^t gp^^H^^ Pl| thP fe^^iH^H 
Open University, has desdribed the Open Uh4ve^a4ty ^9 
industrial revolution in higher ec^i4c^t^4ol1 • is 4-f^st:4.t:ViHRt1 

but It is also a concept • X\: co<4^ P^ + at^ 4 V^Vi^t-V , 
There may be better £ori(^s than tt^e present one, for the system 
imposes tremendous demands on both its acaclem:|.cs its 
administrators. Can t^e institution si^ry|ve ^t^s success ^s ^ 

question one must ^sk. Sho|4i(4 pn^ a4|l\ gr^ft some if not 

all the features of the Open U?>:|.v^rp:(.^y ofi |:o ^ Qqf|VBf|1:^q|}4:|. 
iHi:}.ver0ity institi4t:j.on ?\\ {\) ^ 
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(1) I^Gcture given in U.C.D., 1972. -S'Z^ 
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Since the publication of the Conunittee ' s Interim Report: (1) 
the Conmiittee has devoted further study to the ideci of an Open 
Univuryity but concludes that since the sy.steru .n UrtV.\in is still 
evolving, and that since in any event it is so CK^.tl^xy, it v/c^uJ.d 
be advisable to postpone further consideration urn 11 tlie Bri i iiih 
system ha?, t^^ea Hi^n^u t true Ivuinuvr t or>»jr ■ . lo ^ I"or ^i^^'noor e the 
very cost oi au Open University in relation tu our nopu J i-on would 
give it a low priority in our educational r requirements , 

Radio Telefis fireann has however demonstrated such a 
capability for providing useful and essential educational pr<j)gran\mes 
that with some expansion by it and co-ordination with the work of 
other adult education agencies / Irel'^md could j O'- a rf:iatxve'y 
small additional expenditure have greatly ^-Mih.mced adult educoition 
facilities • 

2.5.6 Accordingly^ the Cownittee recommends that:- 
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u)hc n i t is request ed t ha t imah oouv '^i^L j'[LJ:llLl2LllJ:^^^^L 
01 \edit for a degree^ diploma (» r ^^(^ r \::^':.L:i..iLLdlLi ^l-ll. 



acournu la lion; 



{].) "National Adult Education Survey, Interim Report 
Page 44 Stationery Office, October, 1970. ^Si' 
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• the es tab I i shntJHt of a tipdoial oommittee to aonaidev 

the im p I i.'ut iuriis of the Open University in Ix\eland and ' 
to define ^tageo of deo elopment for t he p ossible 
emex'^ence of such an Iri sh'-tifpe Open University . 
The Coinmittee notes with satisfaction that the Minister for Posts 
and Telegraphs is negotiating with the B.C.C, in order to make 
B.B.C. programmes available in all parts of Ireland. 

Correspondence Courses 

2* 5.7 In some countries correspondence courses have for many years 
formed part of the public educational system; in others it has 
developed largely as a result of private enterprise and provided 
for those left out Of the public provision. Wedell observes (1) 
that "education by correspondence is a sector of the educational 
provision which evokes among education experts very varying 
responses". 

tjlt^ genuine interest of people in personal, economic and 
social development through education and the willingness of people 
to integrate learning experiences into their normal life, the rapid 
increase in the design and use of educational technology and the 
rt^Hi^lfis ^ose^rch on effective methodology in adult learning 
ou|i|:4 i)ji4to |1]Ua[] to th© present popularity of correspondence courses. 
Correspondence educatioh m iQhyeap a function which can be 
iluHhad In Bittl^le toirfns. Increasingly the traditional element in 
correspohcit^ncie p^tjU^tion ^ that la the sending of an ordered 
HGv.juyf)CR o\: [^B^u\]H tM ntLjrlMlltefl through the pOjst with or without 
uppu|:)Lm]|j:|pf^ |.f]u uq|-j:^rtiori of exercises returned by the 

students I id IjPinig repl^^o^^d by more elaborate arrangements 
cufnfj:|.^|)p^ g (lUltlher pf teaching and learning facilities. This 
ffm.j.|:|-mec(:(.cj dfppppcfcf) has become possible partly by the extension 
uf the mQ|;ffuc|Q).p.^|.p4l h^s|s of long-distance study. 

ERJC ) Vfe^sUf ppofjegaof^ JS^G., "Place of Education by Correspondence 
^— \^ |?js|r|tirinent |S4wc4t:|.Qn^% Page 9^ Council of Europe^ 1970. 



'*Miiny >mij i riit Ions im^c.ii.i jrv vi^vd . Thu Freiu'h system 
distinguishes inaiii ly iM.^fworm lonq-'d i.st ance tuition accompanied 
by radio C'l. toU'vi-i^-n [i^ir \v^v\k.:i, k>n the: oao hand and the lung- 
distance tuition combined with ( ace- tu-f a co tuition on the other* 
The Open Unj.veri:5i ty in th^:! Ui'ilod Kingdom combines ail three of 
those elements with a lourth; i-Uio.rt pfuiods of residence by its 
students in ' tht; .joursL- oJ' tjach year'" uD- 

"Une feature v/hicii most, correspondence education systemS have 
in conmion is that they cater ma ir. 1 !' r idu]i:s. These eidults are 
often young but t)u:v ^^ivti tinUihed their compulsory schooling*" (2) 

The Conimittuo ha^j found that correspondence education is 
little developed or in use in Ireland. Many adults here however 
avail of corr espondetice courses tiirough l':nglish institutions, 
e*g. London .Uni versity , Wolsey College, T.IJ.C. 

In his very comfu-ehenr.ive ::;urvoy of t]io adult student engaged 
in correspondence education, L^r(.)fcsso^ Wedell found that:- 

• more men than women tund to take the correspondence 

courses ; 

• th*.' .students t( ijd to c<aii' l^..'^w^-'en the ages of 20 and 
40 years ; 

• they tend to :: ("..\'fi».iM ^ ed j.n the more urban areas of 

a u'ovir-viy 'Jim. itsii t- j , r . (J r nn. na t ij m areas of conunercial 
ci c t i \' i t V ; 

« tl.M.'Y \ i LM.-.- i'. r. ! i[i r'.vsptondence education 

tor : 

U ) ' jcat LOtia). af:ve>)jj!(i^ t:'. ; advancement; 
(11) initial train iiv; t ur a job or trade or profession; 
(ill) change ot r>r;cupa t ion ; 
(iv) in-'Servi ce t raiii i ng ; 
(v) personal ird.»»iost - at:Ve .1 upmt.int • 

- ^ 

(1) Wedell, Professor "IMac'^ of bducation by Correspondence 



distance tuition ccMubined with face-to-face tuition on the other. 
The Open University in the United Kinydoiu combines all three of 
those elements with a luurth; siKun. periods uf residence by its 
students; in ^i.he .:ourL-;o tMch yeai *'' 

"One feature which r.K>st corr m-jp(.)ndonce education systenis have 
in conuuon is tliat they vMt.er maii»ly ic-r Klui ?:l5. These adults are 
often youny but Mil-v h.ivt* tinishc-.d thiOir ooiupulsory schooling*" (2) 

The Conunittee has found that correspondence education is 
little developed or Ln uso in Irciland. Many adults here however 
avail of correspondence courses tlirouyh English institutions, 
e.g. London University, Wolsey Col.Ieyi.*; T^U.C, 

In his very coraprohensive su.cvoy of tl^e adult student engaged 
in correspondence education, Trofessor Wedell found that:-- 

• more men tlian women tend to take the correspondence 
courses ; 

• the students tend to como between the ages of 20 and 
40 years ; 

• they tend to be concentrated in the more urban areas of 
a count. ry ano tend to prudoininat o in areas of commercial 
act iv i fy ; 

• thoy tund to boc^..i»■'^ a nv . ''L.'.i in oc^;. r ospondence education 
for : - 

(i) vocatiT;iiai 'ievelopi.^ 'n ; , advancement; 
(ii) initial trainin<j for a job or trade or profession; 
(iii) cliangf^ oL o-cupa': i on ; 
( iv) in-'Scrv j co trviining ; 
(v) personal iritrM. ost - dove J.opment . 

- .5 J • 

(1) Wedell, Pt'ofossor E,G.. , ''Place of fiducation by Correspondence 
in Permanent Education", Pages 10 and 11, Council of Europe, 
1970. 

(2) Ibid, Page 11. 



Many Kuropuan ctur tvopondoiice education agencif^s which the 
CoiumitLot- tuunU oiixcit^ni and riiLM.Mivc* reouive financial support 
lliroU'jii : ■ 

( i ) subi? I ail t let .1 i iiiiuMit 'jraiit ; 

( i i ) loiuu.t it i oi^.i.; , 
as well as iiom studt.Mit tin.»s aiid L ica t icjns , 

2.5.8 Corr esix )ndun'7.u • euucal \j:>n [.>rc>vi sion L'eqviires appropriate 
re sour cos iv)r ctiiinAm s t l aL i on , p Lanu i n<j , t eachi r\cj , ev£tlua t ion and 
research and ali^o invul.ves iiiio acLivc par L a.c ipat ion and partnership 
oC adult education »iu<r i^-^, ^^jnununity yruups , ccntraj. departments 
of Govex nmcuL , coimnercial lirms and scini--slate bodies. 



in viev; ul the l\r.^\\.: n.tinti.; of rd J'/:':!- i vo correspondence 

courses, ttioir devc lofMuc!! t a!id •,»':t(rnf>lon in Ireland will be 
acliievod by Lhe:-- 

• jVaciuai ^xton^^ion jwA cacrcluily planned development 
of extstiny ^'or lospondence courses here; 

• increased sliar iny v/ith those aval table now and in the 
i it.urc in hriLajn .iiul un the continent; 

• thexr ecu} i.nuous .uisrssiir ml; 

• a va 1. 1 alj.i i i t-V i^tail: to acin i n is t.c^r t lio courses; 
« i n c ; r c u s c-a u s o r r • ti a c a t n:) n a J. 1 .- c h no 1 o y y • 

2.S,9. Corrc M : cmm ili )n i»;ust ho. conriderc'd as part of the 

ncu"mai 'jdu..'tu;t- : . -r ' " i r: i ^ -m. --nd 'dicro'Dy entitled to financial 
suppc-^rt t r^.,.. !.i ■• -j^.o t .! ^ . '.it. M'!:), 'j'i,.-; Coinii' i 1 1 1 'e recoiuniends 

that 

. . ' • ' * ■ ■ ^ './<-•, / '.•/!/>; ( . ; r; L i ) : / ' i 



(1) The ^;i;lpi'JV^:'-;^^ v, ;v " , -"/ti :r ' • ' i '^^-i by - hr^ Htalionery 
Office:, May, , r...jp !,;: p^.r ^-'m: cd ilw^-jqli ,uiy l3ooksoller; or 

directly frr.;r tii*' ' tfr/-..'iaiirH:-n' »'n)>i citi'Mis :>a (jiflce, 
C; . P . 0 , Ar ri' 1 r.; ^ i n. ) j , ; ; n , i ; 1^ r i c e : 7 p . 



Correspk.)ndence ^.:c>vi.i. s^^^r Ipaolnq to pt'ot'essAonal awards or academic 
d I sL I nc:t i v)ns won 1 , t !it> i.'oi.imi t Leo be I i e7c.''i:i , require recoynition 
tr^jiu t N.ilinutM C'^uiumI tot" Kciucu Llou'vI Av/«<rJM. 

4 

2.b,ln r Cc>urses <?c?u.Ul t)^^ provided in .Lr^^^Jcrnd by:- 

• ..M'lv'i**' mm: .i«*s jeiuM.al i;K{vica I .i.ori ? 

6 t: . .• :i .li-.vi uia ailfjrfmeiyt inslituLes; 

• s!M.v:; 1 . 1 i ly Jc*' i^ued c:^>r ry.sp<;TKit-*riCe education colieges; 

• uni 1 ^ i citid inir>ti t\.iLions of puhJ ic .rxdrai rii st.ration; 
© Cliuir;;-!' J.ftt-.i i.unt lm *i.u:ai i»,»n aqonr it-:? ,^ ospeciuiiy in 

V 1 !s/vNC K 

2.0. L Tho dij-ji'L^ • t.v; Wi activity is to i^c t3nanv.:'id depends 

as niucii upon Iv^v; vj-. .N.-Mvi.^y i perceived and vaiue^i as It does 
ut'On any ot>joc! lvc: app>L'..i ] sa i of its effects, Sxich .1 r5 llie cai?o 
with adult: edu^-a 1 1<->ri . Th » jnrrception and value of adult education 
as outlLi.oci in v' . iptor !, iv. c:<^ssi tatcs financnaJ. resources far 
buyond t.hf. prc.S'.p.l piovLsic.. . 

Fir.anj.^'.;s art! jL'fJt^ed herc^ as r:i resource for the deveiopment 
of a dyna/uic i:',- :.^;Vc:trjL 'i:id flcxibh- adult education movement, 
proqramitic and sLrucLur'j. Sources of financial support are:- 

• slud^-'ni'-^j ' , participants* and community 
men ijcr .3 ' Lees ; 

• spec i a 1 cf 1 J cut ions ; 

• cj r a r i K s r r c;iu Go \' er nme n t D e pa r tmen t s ; 

• loans truia banks and lending institutions; 

• f ounda L ion y rard:s aiid awards ; 

• /'Ub Ileal i oni' ; 
^ 1 y * a i t a x\ e j / 

• indu .^!- ry • 

2.6*2 As we ha^/e said in Chapter 1 most of the major units 
providing adult. rvducatJun In Iridand are dependent units of larger 
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organisations. They arv t[\ereforn generally allocated a relatively 
small pr()[)ort.. i on nt' t lu.- rosourcus of the parent body* Indeed one 
frequently liucli. tM i t i fiihuictal provision for adult 

oduc'ciLion altlioiivjn aduli. eiincation is beiny provided. Therefore;- 

• Ll. 1 o 1 ini'; .ss 1 1 . 1 '.'niiipule with any deyree of 
ai:eura(;y i he t xl rMit of rrMK)urces employed on aduiL 
«.^duca t ton ; 

• bocaiA^u^ adult. vrUicatLun accounts only for a small 
puopor I. iTVn of Lhe expendiLure of the parent organisation 
it does n(jL rat.»: a hiqh fi.rw-Uiciai priority. Therefore 
v/hen f j.nanc'.ir. hocomf:' r^oarce adult education usually 
i.;uffors a d isptroportionate cutback. This is evident 

f r'.jiii rn.jiiy sul'^i ssions , particularly those from 
Vocal lonai i:ducation CoiTunittees . 

2.6.3 WJiile it is difficult to compute accurately the extent of 
resources devoted to adult education the Committee has attempted 
to do triis. it appears that in 197 2/73 the total expenditure 
from Central and Local (iovernmun t on it was £2. 5m. It is the 
view of the C^^Mnmittec ttiat this does not represent a sufficiently 
hiyh level of expenditure to meet even all existing needs and in 
order that its financing can be viewed independently and in its 
proper perspective at all times, the Conmiittee recommends that:- 

• --^ ^ AJg 'j c^u*y ypovieion be made in the 
i-iuyi.^'icni cf y.:ujut:on fo r adult education and 

J th:.'- / t. d iVC' 1. pi'ivi av i ty to the 

,j:j>:ri'-ji ;^ > r .^r*^. >: r- arid ,\r / cnii tvn of t ha exist ing 
.[i V V u.' u/y L 'fir ^ .^-c-nfic r ccorimcnda t ionn 

C'j NCLUSI ON 

2.7 Agencies of auuit education - at all levels - must recognise 
and utilise all such resources v;hich are available throughout all 



strata of the conununity. These resources are scarcje and must 
therefore have opt .TWiin use. They have not been sufficiently used 
before now possibly because of:- 

• a lack of awareness of their existence and availability; 

availability ; 

• an ignorance of their potential as resources; 
9 a reluctance to integrate new techniques into 

traditional tf^.aching/learning methods. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Nh'-EDS 



3,1.1 Of part Leu lar help in assessing the needs of the adult 
learner in thi'3 society of rapid change, is the application of 
Mcts low's (1) hierarchy of human needs. Mas low stresses that the 
needs of the adulL can be arranged in a definite order or 
hierarchy - each level of need must be fulfilled or achieved 
before advance can be made to the, next level, 

/ 

Need 
for 

elf -fulfilment 
L'steem needs 



Care, affection 
and belongingness needs 





Safety needs 




Physiological or survival needs 



Self-fulfilment is a healthy man's prime motivation and this 
means translating one's total potential into reality. This need 
underlines much of the activity of the continuous maturing person, 

Adult education (both formal and non-formal) can service 
each level in this hierarchy of needs. 



FUNDAMENTAL MEEDS 
C ONCEPT OF EDUCATIONAL MEEDS 

3.1.2 Educational Planning has been defined as the "exercising 

of foresight in dctermnung tl..: ,K..!i,cy, priorities and costs of an 
educational system, having due regard for economic and political 



ERJC (1) Maslow, A.H., "Motivation and Personality", Harper and Row, 
New York, 1954 , Page 69. 
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realities, for the system's potential for growth and for Lho needs 
of the country and of the pupils served by the systera". (1) 

Such a plan for education involves of its nature an analysis 
of the present system of education in Ireland and also a study of 
the social, economic and cultural situation of the present decade. 
When we plan, we place a goal or objective before us which Involves 
either the development and extension of the present <jyslem or the 
substantial modification of it. Koth these courses of a>;tion 
■suggest that change is an integral part of all planning; we 
formulate plans or programmes in order to improve, extend, modify 
or change the existing system. 

The underlying philosophy of adult education is that 
attitudes can be changed and that the direction and amount of 
change can in part be planned. Any educational plan, especially 
for the long-term, to be effective as a change agent must take, 
into account the true needs of the learner and of the conununity. 
To remedy defects in any system or to develop and extend this 
system, certain needs must be identified and fully studied and 
policies must be determined and implemented which may go some way 
at least tov/ards the servicing of these needs. 

3.1.3 The method most often used to indicate needs in the 
educational context is that of contrasting the present situation 
with the more desirable situation. The size of the gap between 
what actually exists and the more perfect position is an indication 
of the acuteness of Need. 

An educational need may be interpreted in terms of one's 
level of knowledge, the present attitudes one has, or in the 
skills that one possesses. It may also be interpret.vd in terms 
of desired economic, social or cultural changes or in terms of 



(1) Blrley^ D. ^ "Planning and the Educational Administrator", 
Routledc/e and Keqan Paul Ltd,, London, 1972. 



practices followed. Many people to-day are inclined to view the 
economic objectives of a corrmiunity as having a certain priority 
over social, cultural, political and personal requirements or 
personal development. The servicing of all the needs of the 
community, and of the individual, is a process which should not 
give precedence to any sector but should attempt to service each 
requirement, be it related to social, culturally personal or economic 
development. 

A basic problem confronting the adult educator and indeed any 
person or body attempting to service needs, is that of assessing " 
accurately and realistically what precisely are the major 
requirements of the groups in question. All of us experience need 
as part of our living; some individuals or groups are more 
Eirtiiculate than others in the expression of it. In the context of 
adult education, a common unawareness of what is v/anted creates a 
further difficulty. Some people are conscious of their 
educational needs - those possibly resulting from deficiencies or 
from the premature abandonment of formal schooling - but for the 
majority of Irish people there seems to be a reluctance to express 
a felt need for further educational opportunities. Each 
individual v/hether or not he belongs to a particular economic or 
vocational group has certain requirements arising from the 
various social roles which he exercises in the community. However, 
the remedial objective of adult education, i.e. to make up for the 
deficiencies of an incomplete earlier schooling - has not received 
the emphasis which would seem to be merited by trends indicated in 
recent statistics of the Department of Education (1). Indeed the 
figures available indicate that remedial education is a major need 
in the Irish context. 

The exercise of one's social role as a parent, a home-maker, 
a worker^ a neighbour, a citizen, a church member, a member of a 
political party, a child, etc., involves a certain responsibility 

lii: 

- (1) Chapter 3, Table 2, Page 65. 



based on the attitudes and aspirations of the person and of the 
community (1) . The vast changes occuring in society place even 
more demand on the adult in these social roles. Adaptability is 
a necessary attribute of human behaviour in even stagnant societies, 
hence it is an even more vital objective for adult education in the 
new "transient" society. , Capability has been the primary goal of 
the educational process for the recipient, now what Toffler describes 
as "copeability" (2) would seem to constitute a desirable objective 
for all facets of the educational system, but more especially for 
adult education. 

Programme development or educational planning must therefore 
seek an understanding of how need is perceived by both the potential 
adult learner and by the experts in the field of adult education. 
Formerly, needs of adults in the community were often identified 
solely by the providers or the organisers of adult education 
progranunes without sufficient reference to the individuals whose 
requirements were being determined. Although this was a 
well-meaning exercise on the part of educational planners, the 
vital communication which should have existed between potential 
adult participants and the providers of these programmes was almost 
non-existent. Nowadays adults are more involved in the appraisal 
of their needs as it is generally accepted that an adult educational 
programme will be more attractive if the potential participants 
realise that a gap exists between their present standard of 
knowledge and skills and what is possible to them. Knowledge about 
the individual's views concerning his requirements can enable the 
adult educator to clarify for him both their nature and how the 
educational programme can help to satisfy them. The knowledge of 
how the individual perceives his needs will suggest issues, methods 
and relevant subject material and content which might result in a 
more compelling educational programme. 

lii^ 

(1) Chapter 1, Page 16* , * 

(2) Toffler, Alvihf "Future Shock", The Bodley Head Ltd., 1970* 



mm IN THE FORMAL SCHOOLING SECTOR (PRE-ADULT EDUCATION) « 
3.1.4 Despite the availability of free post-primary education, 
the raising of the school- leaving age to 15 and the changing 
attitudes of parents to education there will be for many years to 
come a great number of young and not so young adults who have 
prematurely dropped out of the educational system. Specialisation, 
academic orientation, selection at too early an age, coupled with 
the potential earning power of the 15 year old member of the 
larger families especially, may be responsible to some extent for 
this drop-out. An English survey (1) in its findings on the 
social, economic and educational factors involved in early 
educational drop-out, has much to say which is pertinent to the 
Irish situation. Social-class, parents' education and especially 
the parents' and child's estimation of the value of even second 
level education are probable factors of impact in the Irish 
context too (2). The emerging "comprehensiveness" of the formal 
school curriculum is a factor which may emeliorate the drop-out 
rate of Irish adolescents. 

3.1.5 However, the picture which emerges from recent official 
statistics is not consoling. 



(1) Young School Leavers "15 - 18", H.M.S.O. , 1959. 

(2) Chapter on Participation in "Investment in Ef^J^^^ion", 
Report of the Survey Team appointed by the Minister for 
Eiducation, Stationery Office, December, 1965. 
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TADLE 2 



THrmi n..]. Leavers from National School s (Leaving 
f ull-time Education) b y grade, sex and y ear (1) 



Year 


5th Grade 


6th Grade 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


- ■ 
Girls 


i y D 1 / bo 


1,009 
(31 ,031) 


660 
(29,376) 


2,903 
(29 , 398) 


2,965 . 
(28,714) 


1968/69 


787 
(31,942) 


407 
(29,672) 


2,621 
(29 , 170) 


2,582 
(28,609) 


1969/70 


530 
(31,233) 


361 
(30,034) 


2,958 
(30,004) 


2,102 
(29,034) 



Figures in brackets indicate the total number on rolls. 
According to these statistics, over 10,800 boys and over 9,000 girls 
of 5th or 6th 9rade in the Primary schools left the formal school 
system in the throo year period 1967 - 70. From the 1966 Census 
(Vol. vll) we learn that less than half of 16 year olds in tie 
country were receiving full-time education, while the figure for 
18 year olds had dropped to one-fifth. In the case of 24 year olds, 
4.8% ol the Males and 1.2% of the Fem.^ies were involved in full-time 
education in 1966 (2) . 



(1) Source - Department of Education, March, 19 72. 

(2) Census of Population 1966, Vol. Vll^ Stationery Office, May, 1970. 
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Examination results for 1971 are also discouraging. 



TABLE 3 

R esuJ . ts o£ Certificate Examinations 1971 (1) 
(i) Leaving Certificate (1971) 



No. Examined 


Mo. who Qualified for 
Certificates 


Percentage 
Certif icants 


Boys 


9,558 


7, 39 7 


77.4 


Girls 


11,222 


9,367 


83.5 


TOTAL 


20,780 


16,764 


80.7 




(ii) Intermediate Certificate (1971) 


Boys 


16,963 


12,238 


72. 1 


Girls 


19,439 


14, 419 


7A. 3 


TOTAL 


36,402 


26,657 


73.2 




(iii) Group Certificate (1971) 




No. of 

who 


Individuals 
Entered 


No. of Individuals 
who Sat 


No. of Individuals 
who Qualified for 
Certificates 


19,149 
(100.00%) 


16,845 
(87.97%) 


9,475 
(49. 48%^ 
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These tables indicate that:- 

• a substantial number of 16 year olds had finished 
with formal schooling; 

# 20% approximately of those who sat for the Leaving 
Certificate failed to qualify; 

# 27% of those who sat for the Intermediate Certificate 
failed to qualify? 

• 50% approximately of those who entered for the Group 
Certificate failed to qualify* 

zAk. 



(1) Soutcet Department of Education^ March, 197?.. 
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, ./ 

Investment in Education (1) in its estimation of the total 
outflow from the educational sector (1961-1971) given the 
following figures 

29% No qualifications 

24% Primary Certificates 

40% 2nd level Certificates 

7% 3rd level Certificates 

This same report also predicted that during the 10 year period 
(1961-1971) the demand for 2nd level "junior certificates" 
(holders of one or another of the certificates awarded at the end 
of the junior section of the post-primary school) would exceed the 
supply by 76,000 (7,600 per annum)* On the other hand the survey 
team predicted that there would be a surplus of approximately 
1,000 "third level certificates" (University Graduates and those 
at corresponding levels of higher education) , a surplus of 
approximately 70,000 with no post-primary education (1) . If we 
accept these figures and predictions it is obvious that, in 
Ireland, we are educating in the academic stream beyond the 
availability of posts for people who are academically educated. 

3.1.6 In the Agricultural sector of the Community, the trend of 
early educational drop-outs is certainly a cause for concern. 



(1) "Investment in Education", Pages 200 and 201; 
Stationery Office, December, 1965. 
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TABLE 4 

Percentage distribution of farmers accord i ng to 
school/college of terminal education by age of 
farmer in the tv/elve counties of the Western 
R egion of Ireland ^ 1) . 





School or College 


of Terminal 


Education 




Age 
Group 


Primary 


Vocational 


Secondary 


University 


Total 


30 or less 


77.5 


12 .9 


9.1 


0.5 


100 . 0 


31 - 40 


88. 1 


5.5 


6.1 


0.3 


100 . 0 


4.1. - 5U 


92. 3 


2.6 


4.9 


0.2 


100.0 


51 - 60 


95.4 


1.1 


2.9 


0.6 


100.0 


61-70 


96. 2 


0.5 


2.8 


0.5 


100.0 


Over 70 


98. 1 




1.3 


0.6 


100.0 


All Farmers 


93.1 


2.5 


4.0 


0.4 


100.0 



3.1.7 Based on the above observations and statistical findings we 
would outline certain basic requirements in the formal educational 
system which a structure for adult education must take into account 
in planning its prograranie: - 

• the provision of facilities for Pre-School Education and 
the incorporation of Environmental Studies into the 
curriculum of 1st and 2nd level education; 

« the establishment of closer links between the school, the 
home and the community in the total educational and 
socialisation process; 

• the avoidance of any selection at too early an age, i.e. 
11 - 13, between academic or vocational education; 

„ 

(1) Scully, J.J., "Agriculture in the West of Ireland", Table 4.13^ 
Page 43, and fig. 1.1. for map of Western Counties, (Dep.artment 
of Agriculture)/ Stationery Office^ December, 19"l. 



the availability to all of a more comprehensive education - 
this involves less disparity between academic and 
vocational streams and less specialisation at too early 
an age; 

continuous Educational Counselling and Career Guidance 
from the initial years of post-primary education; 
re-assessment of current evaluation processes; 
the use of the media and other forms of communication to 
create an awareness of the value of education in parents 
and children; 

a re-structuring of the formal school system to ensure 
that the period of formal schooling is an initiating 
influence rather than terminal, by the creation of an 
atmosphere and environment whereby people will be so 
adaptable as to satisfy their needs for further education 
whenever they perceive these needs; 

the emergence, development and the full and integrated 
reality of the Community School as a step towards the 
implementation of the philosophy of Permanent Education; 
a continuous development of the already implemented 
pupil - centred education system; 
a willingness and a readiness on the part of the 
authorities in the formal school system (Boards, Managers, 
Headmasters, etCo) , to place all available resources at 
the disposal of the community for adult educational 
purposes; 

the understanding and acceptance that adult education # in 
its fullest definition as in this Report, is a real 
discipline or science with its own methodology, objectives # 
training and so on# 
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MAJOR ADULT EDUCATION NEEDS OF CERTAIN COMMUNITY GROUPINGS 

3. 1*8 Research in other countries^ by outlining the expressed* 
goals of individuals who participate in adult education programmes^ 
indicate the areas of need perceived by these people in their own 
lives. The NORC survey (1) classified adult patticipants as 
follows 

• Goal oriented; 

• Activity oriented; 

• Learning oriented; 

• Under-educated. 

American studies on this subject (2) stress the fact that among 
participants^ the professional^ technical and related occupations 
lead in numbers attending classes, that the majority of adults are 
taking classes of a vocational and recreational nature and that 
fewer are taking traditionally academic courses (3) • 

Statistics from America indicate certain trends among adult 
education participants • Adult Education Directors were asked to 
state why, in their opinion, adults participated in educational 
activities: 33% of Directors mentioned leisure and recreation as 
the primary motive, 27% considered vocational skills as more 
important, 26% mentioned continuing education and 10% of these 
directors thought that motives of cultural and community 
developments were the prime factors (4) • 



(1) N.O.R.C. (National Opinion Research Centre) Report by 
J.W.C. Johnstone, 1965. 

(2) Adult Education, Vols* XXI, No. 4, 1971, & XXll No. 2, 1972. 

(3) Axford, R.W., Adult Education "The Open Door", International 
Textbook Co., Penn.^ 1969. 

(4) Ibid. 
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Tht-u. suivt.'y findino^'W wh.i lo valid in the case of Amorlcan' 
adults, ate .a idI: IccLmn o£ the social; cultural and personal 

crises cxpt^rienccd by many people in the U.S.A. While no 
extensive research on the mot ivat incj factors of participation 
amonq Irisl\ adulti^ has as yet been undertaken, certain trends are 
gradually becoming apparent • Vocational and recreational 
objectives are mentioned more often than any others, as reasons 
for participation (1) . 

The investi':;;ation enqarjed in by the Committee (2) together 
with a study of recent reports and research, indicate general areas 
of need within the major sectors of the community* ^4any of these 
needs are indeed common to all sectors, e.g. need for remedial or 
SGCond-chance education. Consequently, a certain over-lap seems 
inevitable when an attempt is being made to outline the major needs . 
of the various conmiunity groupings. Economic^ social and 
religious goals will form objectives common to the agricultural 
sector as well as to the industrial and other sectors* 

3.1.9 NEEDS IN THl:; AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 

The Committee is aware of the Agricultural Advisory Service 
(3) , how it operates and how it has equipped itself to give an 
effective adult education service. Each county develops an 
educational and advisory programme, providing for the main problems 
of the county, eind sets out the action which the Advisory Service 
proposes to take during the year in order to help people solve 
those problems. The action proposed is thus designed for the 

(1) Unpublished survey conducted by adult students of the U.C.G* 
Extra-Mural Class in the Sligo Area (1971) • 

(2) Appendix 1 - Methodology, Page 139, 

(3) '^vJationai Adult Education Survey, Interim Report"^ Chapter V, 
Q Page 22, Stationery Office, October, 1970. 
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educational needs of the people who are informed beforehand of the 
learning opportunities to bo provided. The Conuiiittee is confident 
that the Agricultural Advisory Services will remain flexible and 
will adjust or expand to meet the changing needs and circumstances 
of the agricultural coramunity. The Committee considers that 
particular attention must be given to the following areas of need 
in the agricultural community:- 

t Post-primary education for the farming coiTununity in 
general (Courses for adult farmers) (1) • 

• The creation of an awareness among small farir.ers of the 
need for adaptation and possible re-training because of 
development in agricultural techniques.. 

• The preparation of the Irish farmer and farm worker for 
the changes which will result from technological advances 
in the farming industry. 

• The development of social amenities in the rural areas 

of Ireland. The lack of leisure-time activities for the 
agricultural community is a problem to be tackled by both 
Voluntary and Statutory bodies. 

0 Closer co-operation between the various bodies whose 
objectives include the development of the agricultural 
community is both desirable and necessary if duplication 
of activities is to be avoided and a better service 
provided. 

3 . 1 . 10 NEEDS IN THE IN DUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTORS 

1 Remedia] activities to help ameliorate the illiteracy 
problems of many young workers. 

(1) Chapter 3, Table 4, Page 68, 
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• Special pi'oqranmios which will prepare workers for 

I'll ui^ju job, job-advancement or redundancy. These 
programntoy must involve not merely the provision of 
sporM. il i.iu;d mechanical skills but also offer cduoa t Ion 
in the I rue sense of this term. 

• The rai-iona Lisation of services afforded by the Irisli 
Manj'jcMiriu I.astj.tiute^ AnCO^ Institute of PubJir- 

Admi n titration and other Bodies involved in L^ducation 
and Training to ensure that the nation scarce resources 
are used to their full potential. 
0 More extensive programmes of courses in trade union 
organisation; industrial relations^ communications and 
industrial relations, communications and industrial 
democracy, 

• Educational provision for the unemployed and the 
unemployable. 

• Programmes of liberal education which may help to avoid 
the dehumanising effects of repetitive manipulation of 
products and machines. 

• Facj titles for day-release for workers who wish to 
pursue educational or training programmes , together with 
financial assistance by firms to enable their employees 
to avail of such courses. 

• Facilities for workers - especially premature school- 
leav€:^,rs to take a Leaving Certificate course on a 
part-*time basis. 

3.1.11 HEEDS IN THE S O CIAL SECTOR 

• Preparation for the social roles and development t. anks 
as already outlined above. 

• Political education at all age levels* 

Q • Education for leisure -* hobby and cultural pursuits* 

§ Education in demoeraey and eommunity development* 



• Preparcition Cor docislon-making and participation in 
«.:( )iniuuii i Ly d f fairs • 

• education for parents. 

• l)t:'VoJ(/r)piont <xf critical faculties especially in regard 
to ti.o i\\'.\s\s media, 

• Leadt.-rship training. 

0 Studies in Irish culture ~ our heritage especially in 
rolal-lonship to the study of other European cultures. 

• Education for retirement. 

3 . i . 1 2 II KKDS Lll TIU: RI:.i..[CIOI.JS SECTOR 

9 l\dvjcation on Christian values, their constant develvopment 
cind relovancr in a changing social environment* 

• RoiigLou>:. education for all adults, parents, teachers, 
pr i est.s aiui religious . 

9 Clarification of practical Christian social responsibility 
in the 70*3^ 

• Preparation of the laity for participation in the 
apostolic and social mission of Christianity* 

t Studies in comparative religion. 

• Studies in Modern Christian philosophies, 

• Studies in Christian Socialism. 

3.1.13 liETO S^JN JTJ^^ 

» Training and education for the deprived whether these 

bo : - 

(i) educationally handicapped; 
(ii) economically deprived; 
(iii) socially deprived; 
(i\r) mentc'illy or physically handicapped* 

• Mental HeaJth education - providing an incentive and 
interest for those in society who have become introverted 
and mentally stagnant. 

F^C • Education and training^ for prisoners* 
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• Education for the gentiral public in regard to these 
groups - to gain an understanding of their problems and 
to l^elp people who suffer deprivation in any form to 
involve themselves in attempting to ameliorate the 
problems . 

• Development of new methods and techniques in the 
treatment of these groups. 

• Opportunities for second-chance education at any period 
of one' s life (1) . 

SPECIAL NEEDS 

COUNSELLING 

3.2.1 The Committee's studies throughout the total investigation 
revealed the urgent need of a community based adult education 
advisory and counselling service; many adults do not know what 
is available to them. They have therefore a need for detailed 
knowledge on how, where and when they can go and take part in an 
adult learning activity. They require to kaow the cost and how 
to procure resources which will help them to continue their 
learning activities. They .learly do not know how to use such 
community resources as libraries and museums. Such an advisory 
service could be set up locally (2) or incorporated into the work 
of a Community Council or Citii^ens' Advice Bureau. 

3.2.2 In the course of its investigations the Committee also noted 
that there was no adequate or complete directory of the total 
provision of adult education in Ireland. The Committee thetefore 
published one as an appendix to the Incerim Report (3) ; there is 
_ . 1 ^' 

(1) Chapter 1, Page 13. 

(2) 6.g. County Wexford Association of Adult Education. 

(3) "National Adult Education Survey # Interim Report'% Appendix 
Page 57, Stationery Office, Octobfet, 1970. 



an uiqtMit; iif..^ i (<> puhli.-'li ^>no reqularly so that adults may be 
awaro IIpj i » ur .t^s avail ibi(.^ Lo thorn i.n adult education. 

3 • 2 , 3 'I'ht": nwiw ; t. t.^^i^ roo^ >t''in;*»nd.s hat. : - 

f .1 .J ; / (^1.2^ ^ij j\ ' ■ >^ ^ » ' I'Url ina i f on of art <innua l 

k ~« . - - .. . . . ■ - ^ 

• ' . '.c ■ :.\ ' ' ' (^'.r; ^/■fn:.'^ undertake the annual 



r r. ujional directories of servCaea 



Such d 1 rr}c tones cd'^M"- include information under the 
frol lowi riQ l o.i.i i.pqs : - 

• <;rea :alorost and objective; 

• full nane, address of agency or association, telephone 
nuiTib-T , r'ont.act-person ; 

9 feo G Lruc turc-.i ; 

• t imo c o f c o li r 3 e s ; 
0 location; 

9 publications; 

• resources and methodology; 
d accreditation or not; 

• principles of effective adult learning and participation* 

3*2*4 Adults alr^o require help and counselling in identifying 
their ne^^ds, their own le.sources, and so on* This is a demanding 
task and would i.c^juire [or^jonnel trained in counselling techniques* 
Counselling .uiult.s can also re-inforce their motivation to learn* 
Again many adults join adult education classes for various 
reasons and some of them bec:ome unhappy and frustrated because they 
find themselves eithux par^^uin^ vyrung or irrelevant courses ^ not 
being successful or having inter^personal or group problems* 
Herein again is another area requiring a continual counselling 



Q -It- 
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(1) Chapter 4 Paragraph 4^5#2^ Page 111, 



service, Jennifer Rogers emphasises the importance of 
counselling service. "In full-time adult education^ even more 
clearly^ counseliiny is essential; if formally incorporated into 
a course it can be an important and valuable way of reducing the 
feelings of tension and inadequacy which so many adult learners 
feel and which are a barrier to learning • It is perhaps one 
indication of the growing recognit/..on of the importance of 
counselling that it is incorporated in the work of the Open 
University. Every student sees his counsellor at regular 
intervals - a necessary and wise method of giving academic and 
emotional help to the students who are obliged to study alone and 
without the constant support of teachers and other students". (I). 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

3.2.5 Community development is a process of education but the 
process is educational in a fundamental sense that goes beyond 
formal teaching. "It re-emphasises >:he outcome of learning in 
terms of peoples lives^ value systems and competence". (2). It 
involves the marriage of voluntary and statutory organisations and 
it seeks the development of people in a planned systematic 
programme of activities and projects. 

Accordingly^ the following elements emerge which are of 
significance to the work of adult educators and their agencies:- 

t the study of community^ the identification and analysis 
of community institutions^ relationships i resources and 
needs; 

• citizen or community member-participation aid the 
motivation of people to become involved in community 
.action? 

11- 

(1) Rogers^ Jennifer - "Adults Learning"^ Penguin^ London^ 1971^ 
Page 36. 

.(2) Dunham^ Arthur^ "The New Community Organisation"^ Crowelli 
^ New Vorki 1972^ Pages 172 and 173* 
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t Study of effective communication processes^ including 
public relations in the community and subsequent use of 
such channels; 

t identification^ training and use of the community- 
leadership group and professional personnel in the 
community ; 

• the use and training of the voluntary community and 
social workers; 

t the study of the administration of voluntary community 

organisations and associations; 
t the development of youth-community services; 
t the careful study of such community processes as conflict^ 

competition^ co-ordination and co-operation; 

• study of national development under the following 
headings;- 

- economic^ 

- social^ 
cultural^ 
political^ 

- religious , 

health and welfare^ 
educational; 

• study in a concrete way of international development and 
responsibility; 

• study of social philosophy and Christianity; 

• reflection of physical planning and environmental 
studies as related to specific communities; 

• consumer education and the study of local government • 

1£ adult education agencies and community development organisations 

included these elements in a systematic approach to the achievement 

o of their stated objectives^ much happiness, fulfilment and social 
FRIC 

and political importance would accrue to the local communities; 



6uch channels; 

• identif icationi training and use of the conununity- 

leadership group and professional personnel in the 
conununity ; 

• the use and training of the voluntary community apd 
social workers; 

t the study of the administration of voluntary community 
organisations and associations; 

• the development of youth-community services; 

• the careful study of such community processes as conflicti 
competition r co-ordination and co-operation; 

• study of national development under the following 
headings 

- economic I 

- social^ 
cultural^ 

- politicali 
religiousi 

health and welfare, 

- educational; 

t study in a concrete way of international development and 
responsibility; 

• study of social philosophy and Christianity; 

t reflection of physical planning and environmental 
studies as related to specific communities; 

• consumer education and the study of local governments 

If adult education agencies and community development organisations 
included these elements in a systematic approach to the achievement 
of their stated objectives , much happiness, fulfilment and social 
and political importance would accrue to the local communities; 
many community projects would not fail, many unnecessary community 
activities would not be launched and community development would 



become irore relevant to the real needs of local communities and a 
greater contribution would be made to national and international 
development. Our national culture conceived in the fullest 
extent would be made manifest, understood and communicated to the 
world. The many implications of social change would be 
realistically assessed at local and national level. 

C0^4MUNITY EDU( : AT I ON 

3.2.6 An emer.;-ng field of adult education activity iis that of 
direct community education. It is of course linked up with and 
stimulated by community work, community organisation, community 
development and coininunity action. In fact it is significant that 
in the developing countries the process of community development 
was initially called mass or community education. The adults 
participating in community work are anxious to have a more precise 
knowledge of the many changes, and their social consequences, 
which are affecting or will affect them, tr jir families and their 
communities. They are seeking skills whereby to interpret, 
re-define and apply these changes in their own living situation. 
The adults today are re-acting to the sense of alienation, 
power lessness, and isolation which seem to characterise modern 
urban and industrial society. They are equally trying to grapple 
with the new leisure which is theirs as a result of new work 
patterns. Dramatic changes in Ireland must be expected in view 
of our membership of E.E.C., the reorganisation of local 
gove,:r.ment, the birth and full flowering of the community school, 
the publication of the Fourth Programme for Economic Expansion, 
rationalisation of educational services and the development of an 
on-going relevant adult education provision. These changes will 
generate a big demand for community education in the following 
sectors 

# the administration of local government; 
% the education, health and social services at local 
level; * 



• the local reiiqious system or institution; 
f the ti aliii iM of 1 »vidc^r3 ; 

t organisational administration at local level; 

t the analysis of community and the community interaction 
process; 

• loca 1 social problom'-i ; 

• local political institutions. 

The comi'iiunity adult education agencies must not hesitate to reflect 
in their work these assessed needs and demands of the members of 
local groups and communities. 

The Committee recognises that some church-related agencies 
are already providing excellent services to meet these needs but 
there must be an linmodiatG expansion of their work to all sectors 
of the community. Other agencies/ especially basic local 
communities, should endeavour to initiate new projects in this 
area of family life education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

3.2.7 The Committee recommends, therefore, that:- 

• oonimuni lji devel opment he treated as an integrcil 
part of tfiG adult e iuaation provision in Ireland } 

t the National -end Local Structures of Adult Education 
(Vdluntarij an d r>tuiutor y ) (1) include community 
development within their obJecLivr.s and poltcieo } 

t the training programmes of adult educators include the^ 
study of eonimuni tii development and professional 
personnel should conduct research in community etudies j 

^ So- \ 



(1) Chapter 4, Page lOl. 



/ r ■ 

• oommunity eduaatora /adult eduaation o^gani sevs^ as 
vecommendtid in Paragraph 3,3,7 of this Chapter have some 
training and experience in the work of Qommnnitij 

deve Lovmeyj t ; 

• community oounoila be oupported by resources and inalude 
in their objectives not only community devplopment but 
forma I adu It e duca tion activities ; 

• loca I authorities emp toy professional communitif 
development officers to assist community councils in 
their work . 

THE POVERTY GROUPS AND RELATED SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

.3,2,8 A recent national Conference on Poverty in Ireland (1) and 
the subsequent publication of papers presented there emphasised 
the fact that poverty^ in the most complete and full sense of that 
work^ exists in Ireland, There is physical, mental, e notional 
and social poverty and alienation; very often this poverty 
condition develops as a result of or effect of rapid social change 
(e,g, technology, urbanisation, mass media). Adult education has 
a clear mission in respect of such poverty situations or human 
conditions 

• to explain to the adult community what are the total 
facts, i,e, the culture and the social system which 
produces the problems; 

• to discover the extent of the problems, and to examine 
their causes; 

• to explore possible solutions; 

• to help choose the best solution and to help in its 
implen;entation ; 

• to assess the results of the implemented action, 
LiN ; 

^ (1) Kilkenny, November, 1971, organised by the Catholic Hierarchy 

E^C Commission on Social Welfare; Social Studies^ Vol, 1, No, 4, 

^— August, 1972# 



*rh;:i pi ' 1";'.^ vuhilt fdU'/LiLion acLiv.ll.los impl..ie:o tho 
co-opt.-r i '. .iil .uiult. oducation aguncie:^/ statutory bodied; 
prol OSS Lona 1 and voluntary community workors, tho mass media and 
Ml :••!. ^'i ■ * h'^ ^'oii^nun i t y . Tho v;oll ciovelopod prlnctplos, 
techniquos and methods of adult learninq are of course 
pro-iiap.po.^'od t !ir ouqhi.ut ail stages of tho plan. 

.\dul* oauv.ra t .i (Ml ma.->t alsr^ examine ehe systom which productrS^ 
f acjJ i t..il or sustains such poverty and soc\ia] problems. It 
must i^ufs*. 1 ^r. v'ortain types of social and political administration 
such as tho ^lowih of bureaucracy. To accomplish renewel,. adult 
cducac^'vn no ^ds to understand and try to activate v/hat prevents 
and changos such a style of living • 

FUNrTIONAr. ILL ITLHACY (1 ) 

3.2 ,9 Ihe (Jommittce does not know, nor is there any inexpensive 
v/ay of findiprj cut, the extent of functional illiteracy in our 
f:c":iet.y ;Mit vi.rcUigh submissions, especially from some Trade 
iTii-ins, It cjoncLudes that the situation is a good deal worse than 
li gonorally believed. It has been submitted to the Committee 
t.AA* ' liC} 1-vel of literacy and numeracy is so low amongst many of 
.(.he v-'otkjn'.:j popul aci ni that promotion, even to minor supervisory 
grades, or further training that is not strictly manipulative, is 
virtually impos.sJ l.)lc for many. 

The Committefe has also been urged to take account of a similar 
'.vpe f.mcti'.nnl illiteracy amongst many farmers and farm 
workers, ci ! though the evidence is that no such problem exists 
amongst iduJL 'epuiles in the rural coiamunity. 

i-jr.co '-h'.; publication of the Committee's Interim Report (2) 

-^1- _______ 

(1) cisapter 1, Paragraph 1.3.4, Page 13. 

(2) "National Adult Education Survey ^ Interim Report", 




St'itionery Office, October, 1970* 
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many submlssionH and public comments motivated us to undertake or 
to conunission research in this area of functional illiteracy. 
Initial findings indicate that it is v/ider than at first thought. 
The Economic and Social Research Institute would be willing to 
undertake a major research in the total area of poverty and 
functional illiteracy. The Committee notes with satisfaction 
that some adult basic education projects have been successfully 
launched and that there is an ever increasing demand for such 
courses as Basic English and Mathematics. 

The Committee sees the need for the training of some adult 
teachers and conmiunity workers in the modern methods of literacy j 
methodology. 

RETIREMENT J 

3.2.10 When we realise that up to 25% of one's life may be spent 
in retirement, we come to look on it not as the end of life but 
as a new phase of it in which there can be much satisfaction* 
Retired people get immense satisfaction out of catching up on all 
sorts of knowledge and the sooner before retirement that a start 
is made with them the better. Just as with every other phase in 
life^ preparation is necessary for successful retirement. Ideal 
pre-retirement training goes on right throughout one^s life when 
the habit of knowledge acquisition is never allowed to lapse and 
the brain is not permitted to become lazy. 

Since the publication of the Interim Report (1) the Committee 
notes with satisfaction that some industries have launched very 
helpful and positive pre-retirement education activities and 
formation programmes. The Committee hopes that these courses of 
study will be extended to other industries. 

-33- 

(1) "National Adult Education Survey, interim Report", 
^ Stationery Office, October, 1970. 
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The ComiPlttee has noted the 



great adult education work being carried out amongst itinerants 
by several voluntary groups. 

More experimentation in this area^ through use of the current 
literacy training ; methodology and assessment of such work is 
necessary • 

PRISONERS 

3.2.13 Many prisoners / especially those on short-term sentences^ 
are in prison because they cannot cope with life. Some of them 
arc illiterate; a great improvement in their condition can be 
effected v/hile they are ''in" and a start has been made. Adult 
education can fulfil both preventive and remedial functions for 
them. 

Adult education agencies should consider it their 
responsibility to indicate to communities their role in the 
rehabilitation of prisoners. Adult education should also examine 
the life patterns of prisoners^ their crime-patterns ^ and the 
total care of prisoners from the educational point of view. 
Experiments in adult education with prisoners is an obvious 
necessity of our aduit education provision. 

SLRVICE TO YOUTH 

3.2.14 This activity is incorporated in almost every recommendation 
of this Report as the Committee considers that youth must be 
regarded as 'part uf the general clientele for adult education. 
International studies in youths community work and adult education 
reveal essential and intrinsic relationships. The work with the 
out-of-school young person or young adult is related to adult 
education in regard tos- 

• objectives and policies; 

• methodology; 

0 content of the activities which are planned. 
O The training of youth club leaders/ and workers with the 
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so-called unattached or informal youth group^ include many aspects 
of the training of adult educators* In this the Committee 

includes:-- 

t voluntary youth workers; 

• part-time professional youth workers; 
t full-time professional youth workers* 

The many research studies on youth work^ youth problems ^ 
generation gap^ and so on reveal areas of personal^ family and 
community living^ which are justly the concern and objectives of 
the education of adults or of the older members of the community* 

3.2.15 The Committoe supports and recommends:- 

• the acaeptanQe and translation intn action of the 
national polioy e tatement of the National Youth Counoil 
of Ireland (1) by the Government and by the oommunity ; 

Many of the policy statements included in this practical and 
dynamic document stress the role and function of adult education 
in the development of a relevant ^ positive and fruitful youth 
service and organisation at all levels* Such concepts as 
permanent education ^ the non-formal methodology in education ^ 
functional illiteracy^ social and political education^ are seen as 
vital principles r in this comprehensive youth policy for Ireland; 
it also recommends that a study of the creative use of leisure and 
sport be undertaken by the young adult* 

3.2.16 Adult education agencies must therefore help in providing 
resources for the implementation of this policy throught- 

• the training of youth leaders; 

• researching community problems and the social environment 
of the young adult and relating the findings to the 
training and the services provided by clubs and youth 

ERJC workers; 



includes;-^ 

. f voluntary youth workers; 

• part-Ume professional youth workers; 
f full-time professional youth workers. 

The many research studies on youth wojk^ youth problems i 
generation gap, and so on reveal areas of personal^ family and 
community living, which are justly the concern and objectives of 
the education of adults or of the older members of the community. 

3.2.15 The Committee supports and recommends 

• the aoaep tanoe and tranalation -into aotion of the 
national poliay statement of the National Youth Counoit 
of Iceland (1) by the Government and by the community j 

Many of the policy statements included in this practical and 
dynamic document stress the role and function of adult education 
in the development of a relevant, positive and fruitful' youth 
service and organisation at all levels. Such concepts as 
permanent education, the non-formal methodology in education, 
functional illiteracy, social and political education, are seen as 
vital principles; in this comprehensive youth policy for Ireland; 
it also recommends that a study of the creative use of leisure and 
sport be undertaken by the young adult. 

3.2.16 Adult education agencies must therefore help in providing 
resources for the implementation of this policy through: - 

• the training of youth leaders; 

41 researching community problems and the social environment 
of the young adult and relating the findings to the 
training and the services provided by clubs and youth 

workers; 

>-g(o- 

(i) "Young Lives at Stake", National Youth Council of Ireland, 
May, 1972. 



• involving the infojrmaJ. teaciierii, ts.g, paronts and tlu» 
youth theiiiBeives, in the deaign of conununity ciduit 
education activities; 

• informing adult educators of what Is happening In youth 
work and devtslopmenta in Ireland and throughout the 
world; 

« supf^orting the work of th« National youth Council. 
INDUSTRIAL HELATIQN S 

3.2.17 Industrial Relations was (2xan,ined in f ume detail in the 
Interim Report (1) and reconmiendations were made including a 
proposal for the establishment of Institute of Industrial 
Relations with the following two-fold purpose:- 

• "To develop an educational programme dealing with all 
aspects of industrial relations along the following 
lines:- 

(a) The provision of general basic courses in 
industrial relations, either whole-time, part-time 
or on a residential basis. 

(b) The provision of r.ustom-built courses for worker 
and employer organisations, following appropriate 
consultations with the parties concerned. Such 
courses might be organised for bodies like the 
Irish Congress of Trade Unions, individual Trade 
Union Organisations, Employer Bodies, and 
institutions such as the Institute of Personnel 
Management. 

" " (c) The provision of lecturers for courses organised 
and administered by other bodies, including trade 
union and employer organisations, 

^ -^7- 

(1) "National Adult Education Survey, Interim Report", Appendix C, 
Page 120, Stationery Office, October, 1970. 
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t The oncouragement of. research into industrial relations 
problems. Vlhcn necessary, the Institute might also 
initiate its own research programme. As part of Its 
research activities, the Institute would also develop a 
progranune for the publication of books and pamphlets 
dealing with industrial relations in all its aspects. 
As far as possible, the publications should be marked 
at the lowest possible price consistent with economic 
requirements, so as to ensure the widest possible 
distribut ion of such publications. 

The Committee does not envisage the proposed Institute 
displacing any of the educational activities at present 
being carried on by other agencies. On the contrary ^ 
the Committee would expect that the establishment of 
such an institute would be of considerable value to 
these bodies, and it :.s envisaged that there would be 
active co-operation between them at all times". (1) 

3.2.18 While the Committee did not receive much of a response to 
this proposal, it is considered in view of the importance of the 
matter thatt- • 

• the tabliehmertb of an Inptituta of InduGtviat 
Relations is tJorthy of furbhev consideration . 

TIRADE UNION EDUCATION 

3.2.19 The Cominittee has already noted the initiation in many 

• Trade Unions (2) of specially designed educational programmes for 
their members, their roles and functions* The Committee hopes * 
that such programmes will be enhancea by the greater inclusion of 
liberal studies* 

ERIC till ^ 
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> 

(1) "National Adult Education Survey , Intferim Report", Appendix C, 
Page 122, Stationery Office, October, 1970. 

(2) e.g. The Irish Transport and General Workers' Union, which in 
FD?r" ^^^^V' l^''^- established a Development Services Division with its 
£i>IL own Education and Training Officer, and the Workers' Union of 

Ireland. 



3#2*20 From submissions and from a study of the deliberations of 
the Irish Congress of Trade Unions the Committee is satisfied 
that:- 

• the proposal for a speoial non-presidential Trade Union 
Collcjjt: ir, lOvvihy of ouppovt • 

Investigations in other countries reveal that the idea of a 
residential trade union college does not of necessity guarantee 
the successful realisation of the educational objectives. In- 
service day release and evening courses seem to provide more than 
adequate facilities fur positive trade union educational 
experiences . 

FAMILY LIFE EDUCATIO N 

3.2.21 A really urgent and basic general need for our adult 
education service is the organisation of creative learning 
activities which have as their concern or objectives the full 
development of family life* The implementation of family life . 
education will require:- 

• co-operation by all educational organisations; 

• specially trained tutors i counsellors, youth and 
community workers and volunteers; 

• the active participation and co-operation of parents 
and young adults in identifying areas of need and in the 
designing of action programmes to meet these needs. 

3*2*22 Family life education must deal with:- 

• Preparation for Marriage; 

• Education for married couples; 

• Home Economics and Budgeting; 

• Communications in the Home; 

• The School and the Home; Parent Involvement in 
Educational Provision and Design; 



t Consumer Education; 

t Drug and Drink Problems; 

t Roiicjion and the Family; 

t Family Health including the care of the Body through 
Physical Fducation (a much nec: looted aroa of adult 
education) ; 

• Family Planning and Child Care; 
t The Family and Leisure; 

t The Family and The Coromunity j 

• Family, Ageing and Retirement . 

Broad based family life education is a fairly new educational 
speciality but one for which there is a steadily incrGasing demand. 
It is a multi-professional area of study which is developing its 
own philosophy, content, and methodology from direct experience 
with families and the collaboration of such disciplines as home 
economics, social work, law, psychology, religion, anthropology, 
philosophy and medicine. 

It includes a number of specialised areas among which are 
inter-personal relationships, self-understanding, human growth and 
development, preparation for marriage and parenthood, child 
rearing, socialisation of youth for adult roles, decision making, 
sexuality, management of human and material family resources, 
personal family and community health and recreation, family and 
community inter-action, effects of change on cultural patternr. 

It would be desirable that the work and methodology of the 
Farm Home Management Advisory Service (1) be studied by community 
agencies and that pilot projects of a similar kind be initiated 
in urban areas. 

^^0- 

(1) "National Adult Education Survey", Interim Report, Chapter V, 
Page 23, Stationery Office, October, 1970. 
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3.2.23 Mciny submissions referred to the need for residential 
centres of adult: oducation in Ireland. The Conimittee's study of 
European countries revealed that such centres are part of the 
normal provision of adult education; they are ideal for adult 
learning because of the continuing motivating learning atmosphere 
created in them, the inunediate availability of essential resources 
such as libraries, audio-visual materials and adult counselling 
services and the facilities for informal learning activities. 
Obviously the overhead costs of a residential centre would demand 
maximum use, therefore it should as far as possible have progranunes 
extending right through the year. 

The Comnu. ttee is very much in favour of a resolution by the 
European Parliciment that a European Folk High School be founded 
"in order to create for non-academic youth in particular a European 
educational centre" (1) . 

3.2.24 The Committee therefore recommends that:- 

• an ^ *i.!uit rduaa L ton centre he en tab I irJicd in ca c h 

• thcnc ncntvcr, vcc.eive State aid ; 

• ^^^".7 r\evvieed ty adcciuate lUaff and adult cduoation 
vy :)ou7'cr ,^ Did be the rasDoni^ihi lity of the Regi onal 

C jpvni ^ > • oj^^ Kd ueation (2) . 

ADULT E DUCATI ON AMD IN TEUriATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

3.2.25 Ireland is a member of many international organisations. 
Membership of these organisations such as the UN^ UNESCO/ EEC/ 

-^1- 

(1) Session of the European Parliament held on 8th February, 1972 
(doc. 232/7L of February, 1972). 

(2) Chapter 4, Paragraph 4.9.2, Page 118. 



OECD^ Council of Europe^ imposes duties cind responsibilities on 
the people of Ireland. In recent years , Ireland has been called 
upon to act as the promoter of peace and justice^ vindicator of 
civil and human rights and helper in time of great disasters such 
as earthquakes and floods. Adult education seeks development at 
all levels of human li ..ng. Hence, the Con\mittee is of the 
opinion that adult education agencies have an obligation to 
promote an awareness in adults of:- 

• the aims of international organisations; 

• the nature and extent of Ireland's involvement in 
international agencies; 

t their responsibilities and duties* to promote world 
justice and peace; 

• the need for commitment to and concern for the needs of 
the Third World; 

• the desirability for co-operation with agencies which 
are concerned with international affairs and development 

TRAINING NEEDS 
THE TRAINING OF A UU LT EDUCATORS 

3* 3*1 In our examination of the training of adult educators we 
have considered especial ly:- 

• the training requirements of full-time adult educators 
engaged in developmental^ administrative or 
organisational v/ork; 

• the outlining of a possible career path for such 
specialists and the professional qualifications they 
should possess at each point of their career; 

• the .training of teachers engaged in adult education in 
a full-time or part-time capacity; 
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community development? 

the training requirements of voluntary workers in adult 
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Wo :iCiH thdl LliL' leach Lng of adults or woi'k Ing with them in a 
planned loarnl nq situation is not the same as with children in 
the formal sehool situation. Method, plemning, evaluation and 
fuodbatjk for the adult learner and adult educator are thus 
affected. This wel 1-rocogn.i sed principle of adult education and 
conuiiunity dv»ve 1 opmc-nt jia[ lies <\ dofinite training expertness in 
the preparation of the adult educator or community worker. 

THi: l^KKD OF TI^INING 

3.3,2 In Ireland and indeed in Europe a doubt still lingers that 
the training of adult educators is useful or necessary. It is 
argued that tutors pick up their methods with experience and that 
training lessens spontaneity and personal enthusiasm. Such 
arguments can be levelled at any sort of training programme. 

The Committee considers that some knowledge of the field in 
which the adult tutor haa to operate would be of tremendous help 
to him even before he got any experience. As the demand grows 
in any country there will be pressures from the adult educators 
themselves for further training - thus creating a demand for a 
professional adult education service- As a large part of adult 
education in Ireland falls into the formal category^ it^is 
pre;bable tliat teachers in the day school will also be tlie adult 
tutors at evening time. Hence it is necessary to distinguish 
clearly between the methods used in adult education and those 
used in the teaching of children. The Committee believes that 
specialisation in adult education will take some time to achieve 
and therefore that any training pi.o\/ided would have to ^-^e in the 
nature of general introductory courses at firsts followed by 
further periods of training. 

It seems unlikely in the short term that this country can 
afford programmes for the release of teachers for training such 
as were recomn\ended in the James Committec*s Report (1). Summer 
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afford programmes for the release of teachers for training such 

as were recommended in the James Committee's Report (1). Summer 

-^3- 

(1) James Report on Teacher Education and Training, Pages 61-12, 
H.M.S.O., January, 1972. 
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couisos linked with un-the-job trninii^g would be possible; such 

courses slM'UJd l)o hold in different parts of the country so that 

those attending could do so without a great deal of inconvenience. 

So far as the? ConoiTuttee could discover, there is no 
*. I . U.1 i t I. n i;f ii;jitun:j for ,.uluit: educators in this country. 
Various bodies particularly in the voluntary field have taken 
iUeps to provide either in-service training or in some cases 
pro-service training for people working with youth or young adults. 
Macra na Keirine, the Irish Countrywomens • Association, St. Vincent 
Jo Pad I organisation, the Federation of Irish Scouts' Association, 
the Irish Congress of Trade Unions and the Irish Transport and 
General Workers' Union a're but a few who engage in this work. 

More formally there is a programme which was financed 
initially by the Kellogg Foundation at the Department of Farm 
Management, University College, ^ublin, to provide post-graduate 
training for agricultural extension workers. The Committee has 
studied this programme and considers that it is providing a good 
service in adult education (1) . 

THE TRAINING OF THE ADULT EDUCATOR IN IRELAND 

3*3.3 Training programmes that we have studied require the 
participant to have first hand acquaintance with work in the field 
as well as theoretical knowledge. Training courses should 
include the following theoretical subjects:- 

• psychology, including the motivation of adult learners; 

• sociology and social history in relation to adult 
education/ including the history of adult education; 

• the theory of adult education; 

• methods of adult education including the use of audio-* 
visual aids, programmed learning etc.; 

^^V- 

(1) '^National Adult Education Survey, Interim Report"^ Appendix E/ 
iMye 129, Stationery Office, October, 1970. 
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f ihu :scM[)e ui' adult education, the oxisLiiig ricjoncies and 
their inter-- relationships ; 

• a sufficient v/orklnq knowledqe of statutes, regulations, 
finance, administrative and organisational matters. 

Training courses in Europe are broadly divided into three 
categories,, viz : 

• Full-time courses of one year or more in duration, 
(The number of those taking courses at this level is 
very small) ; 

• Full-time or substantial part-time courses for those who 
are or will become full-time organisers, leaders or 
teachers; 

• Part-time courses for those who are or will become 
part-time leaders or teachers. These courses are usually 
quite short. 

As the training of adult educators is in its infancy in 
Ireland, the specialised training needs of those engaged in 
administration or organisation of adult education would best be 
served through specialist courses in universities or institutions 
either in the United Kingdom or on the Continent* In the long 
term, it is possible that Universities and Institutes of Higher 
Education and Colleges of Technology in Ireland might expand their 
functions to include adult education and community development on 
a dioloma or post-graduate course basis. 

CLIENTELE TO BE TRAINED 

3* 3*4 Training courses should in the first instance be offered 
to teachers, lecturers and tutors who work in the field of adult 
education. These would be drawn from Vocational Education 
Committees, Colleges of Technology, Regional Technical Colleges, 
Teacher Training Colleges, Community Schools, Universities and 
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- <?r- 
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bouios in the liuid of adult oducat i.(.in I; ho Conimittue is of the 

opinion that their officers should also be allov/ed participate 
in liic no trainii\q ccun ;;i'S . 

IN-SKRVICE AND PRE-SLRVICF. TRAINING 

3, J, 5 Such courses could be offered initially for say two weeks 
in the Summer. At the same time similar or more advanced local 
c^Mirses sliouLd be initidtod on a one evening a week basis. In 
this Wciy it could be arranged that a participant could take a 
short course and gain credits, and continue the course work 
during the year to gain further credits. Those unable to take 
the short summer course could gain credits in the various subjects 
by attending longer courses for a few nights a week. The ideal 
situation would be to have a short pre-service training course 
combined with experience in the field, and followed up by a further 
short training course. 

Agricultural Advisory Officers employed by County Committees 
of Agriculture are already obtaining the training necessary to 
carry out their work effectively and in accordance with accepted 
principles of adult education (1). 

Furthermore the Committee suggests that the Department of 
Education should organise on a regular basis, a special in-service 
or refresher residential course on youth work/community 
development/adult education during the summer months. The 
integration of conm\unity development, youth work and adult 
education in the one course, is envisaged in the concept of 
permanent education (2) . This course would be open to all 
professionals and voJuntcors engaged in these fields. 

AGKNC I liS INVOLVKD 

C'mrses such an these could be initiated in universities 



xn X ne s tr a i n I ng courses , 



IN-SERVICt;: AND PRE-S ERVICK ^VlM^^J^^^r. 

3. J. 5 Such cnurset; ocnild bo offered initially for say two weeks 
in the Sununer. At the samo time similar or more advanced local 
courses should bo initi..i,'a on a on.; oveninq a wet.vk basis. Lu 
this way it could bo arranged that a participant could take a 
short course and <;jain credits, and continue the course work 
during the year to gain further credits. Those unable to take 
tlie short summer course could gain credits in the various subjects 
by attending longer courses for a few nights a week. The ideal 
situation would be to have a short pre-service training course 
combined witli experience in the field, and followed up by a further 
short training course. 

Agricultural Advisory Officers employed by County Committees 
of Agriculture are already obtaining the training necessary to 
carry out their work effectively and in accordance with accepted 
principles of adult education (1). 

Furthermore the Committee suggests that the Department of 
Education should organise on a regular basis, a special in-service 
or refresher residential course on youth work/community 
development/adult education during the summer months. The 
integration of community development, youth work and adult 
education in the one course, is envisaged in the concept of 
permanent education (2). This course would be open .to all 
professionals and volunteers engaged in these fields. 

AGl-iNCl LS INVOLVliD 

3.3.6 Courses such as these could be initiated in universities 
(2) Chai ter 1, i'agc 16. 



ERJC"^^ "National Adult Education Survey, Interim Report", Appendix E, 
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SUMMARY OF [^ECC)MMI:N1)AT T0N 

3 • 3 • 8 The Commi L t cc v^'L U} mme nd s that the training of adul t 
eduQatovs and oommuni ty dcvc lopmc nt workeve be considered as a 
vital, uvgoyit ^ a>id ni.'acor^ary clement in the national provision of 
adult education . It loill help to develop the quality f the 
capaoi ty , th^i pcrformanoe, the satis faction of adult educatorSf 
administrators , ^\7nima tears" (1) and all those engaged in adult 
education . 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

3,4 A realistic attempt to service the more urgent needs of 
adult education in Ireland will require:- 

• a general ac^-ieptance by all of the need, urgency and 
importance of Adult Education j 

• a statement of Government Policy on the objectives of 
this Report } 

% the allocation of finances necessary to_ provide for 

(t) the extension of existing facilities ; 
(ii) technological aids ; 
(iii) the training and remuneration of adult 
educators ; 
(iv) administrative purposes ; 

• fc/tg greater involvement of University Education 
Departments , the Institutes of Higher Education and the 
Regional Technical Colleges in Adult Education for 
training and research t 
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(1) i.e« organisers or stimulators of activities in the communities 
9^- in which they work. 
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' ' ' ^ ' u > I i i jj • I ' Pel' m <: n t ; 

• . ■ .'.?'.•//'',•/.•'..'>;' , 'J' / / ^"^y u ^- J y'^r a hi ■ f. 
rdu rif f .^r ; 

• t d:r /. v?,;^ : / ( )/ IxaLlCo und Tc Icoioion scvotcu'i} '; 

• /; >; r i-' Vr! ^ > rn. ^ > j ' l ' ( i ^ r e\'?p o ? z < /r. a c c i ' o> u v r> r ^ * ; 

• ../^L^ r ' . -^! tvT ldi i:J \f:.ujtivc J nfovnui ^^ ion and Cjunse L I i n g 
: >.'t' ;\ >2' ci du i ^ ; 

^ -'^'^^^ annual iu])licathoyi of a Dlvaoiovy of Adult Edutiation 

• * '^_££.' • LL^' 'L-.^' o f^a?^ lij^j w^-' ^} t of an In stit ute of Industrial 

Rclal ionr ; 

• the p>'', r i^\;[^yn of a non-veoid^mtial Trade Union ColL:yp. j 

• ^!}^_ oon t Cnuour -'la i^eanmcnt of the A dult Education 
pvovir^ io n ; 

• a x"''""a.?^N"o.; ^/f'>. r and co- ovd.ination of all age naica inxU)loci 
in ada 1 1 cducyg 1 1 Ori ; 

• the O.fi^avct io}i of Youth Education , Adu lt E duc at ion and 
Ccnfvuntty Development scrvicdG at National and Loaql 
tcvc L-c ; 

• th& estahliohment of linka with other National and 
Intcvr.ati onal agerinies of Adult Education ', 

t a pcvmancnt Structure capable of supplying thau: nocdsi . 

In Chapter 4, we will deal specifically with structure. So far 
as the other needs are concerned, it is important to note that 
many voluntary and statutory agencies are servicing some of them 
to a greater or lesser degree. To improve on their servicing 
however, the co-operation of all agencies, the pooling of 
resources and shared responsibility by all members of the conununity^ 
are vitally necessary. 



CHAPTER 4 

STRUCTURE 

4.1.1 Tho Committee's terms of reference are:- 

''To report on the needs of the community in the matter 
of AciuU* iMucation and to indicate the type of permanent 
organiSu cion to be set up in order to serve these needs*'. 

We have therefore given long and careful consideration to the . 

provision of a structure which would facilitate the servicing of 

the total educational needs of the community. We have arrived 

at the following conclusions. 

4.1.2 Adujt education is merely one aspect of the comprehensive 
and integrated system of education, embraced in the concept of 
permanent education (L). The virtual lack of integration in the 
formal education system in Ireland, e.g. separate systems of 
vocational and liberal oducaLion, is the result of many factors, 
both historical and educational . This lack of integration within 
the educational processes, obvious and recognisable from Charts 1 
and 2, is one reason for believing that adult education is merely 
an adjunct to existing sectors of formal education. Adult 
education thus occupies a marginal position in the total provision 
of education in our country. 

Notes on Chart 1: 

(1) With few exceptions schools at First level (Pre-Primary , 

Primary, Private Primary and Special Education) are not 
involved in adult education and their management deal 
directly with the Department of Education. 

(2) Although Secondary Schools are privately managed the 

Department of Education exercises certain control in 
them, e.g. curricula for public examinations and finance. 
Adult education activities in Secondary Schools are few. 

-"loi^ 



(1) Chapter 1^ Page 16. 
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(3) Comprehensive and Coramunity Schools are operated by 

Boards of Management at locaJ level and financed by 
the Department of Education* Adult education 
programmes are being developed in these schools* 

(4) Vocational Schools are controlled by County, County 

Borough or Urban District Vocational Education 
Committees and are partly financed by the Department 
of Education and partly from local rates* The 
Department of Education controls their curricula to 
a high degree. Because of the requirements of the 
1930 Vocational Education Act, and also because of 
local involvement; Vocational Schools are the main 
statutory providers of adult education. 

(5) Regional Technical Colleges and Colleges of Technology 

operate through the Vocational Education Committees. 
Because of the requirements of the 1930 Vocational 
Education Act and also because of local involvement^ 
these Colleges provide an intensive adult education 
programme . 

(6) The Universities receive annual grants from the • 

Department of Education through the Higher Education 
Authority but are autonomous in deciding what courses^ 
including adult education / should be provided* 

(7) The Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies / the National 

Institute of Higher Education at Limerick and Teacher 
Training Colleges operate directly under the Department 
of Education and so far have made little contribution 
to adult education. 

o (8) The National Library and the National Museum are controlled 

ERLC 

by the Department of Education* 
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(9) Thc^ro arc at present some qrant-aided voluntary 

oryanisat ions oncjaqcd in adult education. Many other 
organisations engaged in adult education do not receive 

financial assi:iLance from the State. 

4.1.3 Invoj.vement of other Government Departments in Adult Education 

CHART 2 

Examples of involvement by other Government Departments 



AGRICULTURE 
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Irish 
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Government 



Public 
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Post and 
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Radio 


Telef f s 




na 


^Ireann 




Gaeltachta 



Chart 2 illustrates the v/idespread nature of adult education and 
the engagement of many Government departments therein. 
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Obviously some over-lapping is inevitable but in order to 
minimise it the Committee recommends:- 

t the ee tabtishnient of -an inter-^depaftmentat Committee 
on adult education to ensure maximum ao^opdination and 
unity of purpose between the Various departments 
aonoerned with its provision ^ 
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4.1.4 An ^^xami nat: ion of the concept and the elements of 
pexiv.aiuMU c^clM-.ation as outlined in Chapter 1, indicates that 
atUili education should be viewed as a constituent and an 
i.i'. ^- n a I pit I ihc life-lonq education of the individual and 
thun un important part of the total educational system* It is 
too narrcv; a ,view to consider adult education merely as a "second 
chance" type of education • This remedial function is a very 
important one in our society, but it is only one facet of the 
wholo spectrum of adult education viewed as the natural "follow-up" 
to the years of preparatory education. To achieve a comprehensive 
and Intecjratecl system of education in Ireland and thereby to 
ensure tliat adult education is given the due recognition , 
importance and priority that it deserves as part of the life'-long 
education of the individual, an enabling structure is vital. 
The Coniinlttee emphasises that:- 

THE GREATEST SINGLE NEED OF ADULT EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND, TO-DAY, IS A DEFINITE SYSTEM, FRAMEWORK 
AND ORGANISATION WITHIN WHICH IT CAN FUNCTION , 
DEVELOP AND GIVE SATISFACTION , 

As outlined in Chapter 2, resources do exist which service adult 
education in Ireland. From our investigations and from submissions 
it isi clear that these resources are either inadequate to meet the 
demands for adult education or are in some instances unused or 
their full potential not realised (1) , Equally there are many 
and varied needs in adult education some of which are satisfied, 
some are not clearly identified and some are not provided for 
because of the lack of resources and supporting structure • A well 
' nstru: ted and stable framework is necessary to service these 
needs and to anticipate future demands. This enabling structure 
would seek to achieve 



(1) Chapter 2, Page 43, 
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t the promotion of optimum co-operation among agencies 

of dduit education; 
t the assessment of the needs of adult education in this 

country; 

• the adequate and efficient servicing of these needs; 

• the evaluation and extension of existing resources 
e.g. finance, buildings, personnel; 

• the optimum utilisation of all resources of adult 
education ; 

• the provision of new and additional resources to meet 
new needs; 

• the continuous evaluation of the objectives of adult 
education in Ireland; 

t the creation of public awareness of the importance 
and urgency of adult education in an era of rapid 
social change. 

NA TIONAL STRUCTURES IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

4,2 As part of the research carried out for this Report, the 
Committee studied adult education structures in other countries; 
selected European countries (Scotland, England, Wales, 
Tlie Netherlands and Denmark) were visited. Statutory and 
voluntary structures of varying degrees of effectiveness were 
observed at both national and local levels. The structures are 
set out in Chart 3 . 
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CHART 3 



BEST COPY AVWIABII 



STATUTORY AND VOLUNTARY NATIONAL STRUCTURES 
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Country 



Scotland 



England and 
Wales 



Tho 
Nethcirlandn 



St :.U:uloi y 



Structure 



Scott lah 
Sduc-t^t Ion 
Do par tmenh 

(Turther 
Education) 



Function 



Oopartment 
of 

Kducatlon 

and 
Science 
(Furthor 
Education 
Section) 



The 

Dapartm^C'nt 
of Cultural 
Affairs , 
Recreation 
and Social 
work 
(special 
section) 



DepArtment 
of 

Educat Loh 

(fspeclal 

flection) 



( I) General overall po^ icy 
' ' -i^n din^j adult 
fAiucdl ion . 

(it) Financial support to 
Responsible Bodies 
and voluntary agonclea 
of adult education. 

(Ill) General supervision of 

tho work of Responulblo 
Bodies (Local Education 
Authorities and 
Un Iver aities) . 

(iv) Co-operation with the 
Scottish Inatitute of 
Adult Education 
reqardlng policy matters 
and f inanclal assistance 
(v) Ler]ic;)£^t|„,-j, 



(1) Coneral overall policy 

reqardlnq adult education, 

(11) Supervision. 

(ill) Fintinclal support to 
Responsible and 
Voluntary Bodies. 

(iv) Co-operation with the 
National Institute of 
Adult Kducation of 
England and Wales. 

(v) Publications related 
to Adult Kducation. 

(vl) TralnlrKj courses. 

(vii) Library Service. 

(viii) Specl.il Grant to the 

National Institute of 
Adult Education of 
Knqland and Wales. 

( Ix) Lr^qlslatlon. 



(1) General Policy. 

(11) Financial assistance 

for personnel programmes 
and admi nlstratlon. 

(ill) Grant to national 

Institute of Adult 
r.ducatlon and Advisory 
Conmtlttcie on Adult 
Education. 

Mv) Publications. 



(1) Developm<?nt of local 
responsibility for 
Adult Education 
prov ision. 

(11) Financln<^. 

(Ill) General Supervleion . 

(iv) tecil^lation. 



Voluntary 



Structure 



Scottish 
Institute 
•:>f Adult 
Education 



Funct ion 



National 
Institute 
of Adult 
r:ducatlon , 
England and 
Wale!:f . 



National 
Institute 
of Adult 
Education 



Advisory 
Committee 
on Adult 
Education 
(Permanent) 



National 
Association 
of Adult 
Education. 



Is widely representative of 
the academic, voluntary^ and 
statutory bodies in adult 
education and encouraqes the 
extension and development of 
adult education and helps the 
Scottish Education Department 
In the clarification of policy 
for adult educaticn. 



(1) To promotp* understanding 

and co-operation among all 
aqencles and people engaged 
In adult education*, 

(11) Information Centre. 

(ill) Reaearch / nd Publications. 

(Iv) International co-operation 
in adult ^'ducatiOHi 

(v) Th^^ development of national 
policy for adult education 
In co-oueratlon v/ith 
Departmvjnt of Education and 
Science « 



(1) j5tudy and Rsssearch* 

(11) Training of Adult Education* 

Special U'^ports to Govertlin^nfc 
on Arlult education. 

Information Centre. 

Internat tonal cO'"operatlon . 



(ill) 
(iv) 

(V) 



(i) nevelnpm(^nt of National 

Policy for Adult Eduoati6n4 

(11) Study of Inco) gttuctutes 
fjf Adul< r ducat ion. 

(Hi) Publications of Reports on 
various aspeci*«* of Adult 
FIducat Ion . 



(1) Advice to the Department 
of Kducation. 

(11) Promotion of Adult l5dUdation* 

(Hi) identlf legation of needs in 
Adult l^ducatlort* 

(iv) Co*operation amonq the 

providlnq agenci^e of Adiili 
Kducation. 
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STRUCTURE OK ADULT 1;;DUC:ATI0N IN IRELAND 

4* 3,1 A prerequisite of any permanent structure of adult education 
in Ireland is a basic philosophy of education, considered 
particularly from the viewpoint of: 

• personal development, achievement and consequent 
fulfilment ; 

• social betterment and enriched comniunity living; 
f individual; group and community participation in 

decisions which affect all areas of living; 

• meeting the challenges presented by rapid social 
change (1) ; 

4.3.2 A structure ;Of adult education must reflect the interest 
and essential fle^^lbility of its nature which is always adult- 

i 

centred and is ever seeking to respond to the educational 
needs of adults who are living in a rapidly changing society. 

The Committee believes that a structure of adult education in 
Ireland must take account of the following elements - many of 
which are in fact referred to in our Interim Report (2) • 

i changes in the nature of adult education in the last 
decade; 

• the correlation and link between school and adult 
education and the impossibility of treating them in 
isolation ; 

• the strong links between adult education activities 
and development needs and purposes; 

- /O 9^ 

— - - ■ - ■ ■ - — — - - — .. -- , - - . . ,,-,-.,„v- .- ■- --^ - 1 - — . ■■ ^ . ■ - ■ _ . ■ 

(1) e*g* new developments in Local and Central Government; 

implementation of the concept of permanent education; 
educational innovations and membership of an enlarged 

i^ta (2) • "National Adult Education Survey ^ Interim Report"^ 

Stationery Oiiie^, Qetob@g| 1910* 
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• the necessity for nev/ methods of adult education to 
provide for the increasing variety in subject matter 
and fc.»T- the incrr-^ased opportuni ties for learninq , 
offered by new technology; 

9 the necessity for new methods to provide for new 

interests and to encourage non-^participants to avail 
.of adulL learning experiences. 

9 the urgent need to include provision, for adult 

education programmes as an essential component of 
all development plans at national and local levels; 

9 the social, civic, ethical, economic, cultural, 

religiouc and political dimensions of adult education 
and itH role in promoting social justice; 

9 the need to provide an adequate budget and control 
system; 

• the necessity for ensuring participation of adult 
educators and agencies in the planning^ execution 

and evaluation of both formal and non-formal activities • 

At national level, the structure must reflect the interests^ 
the experience and the commitment of all agencies, both Gtatutory 
and voluntary, and of all adults either as adult educators or aB 
participants in the learning activities • 

4.3.3 The publication of the Interim Report (1) ^ the reactions 
to it, the submissions subsequently receivn^^d, and the study by 
the Committee of the structures of adult education in European 
countries, have helped the emergence of what the Committee 
con-'iders to be tho. most appropriate structure for the development 
of adult education in this country- 



(1) '^National Adult Education Survey^ Interim Report 
Stationery Office^ October^ 1970. 
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4.4 In so far as National Statutory Structure is concerned, 

Iho Commlltoo is sati.sfi.Nl thai this nhould be contained within 

the Department of Kducation* Accordinqly the CorruTiittee recommends:- 

* iLfiti'—fiLrJi^lj: ( ^A''' fi ^ P ^^■'^^l 0 cat ion ji)^ i t hin the 
Dc>l^avtP!cn t {d j}uy^ redpon^ih i l ity for Adu lt 
Edit oat ion] thiQ sec tion should be headed .jy an 
Offiocr of rank n ot t oiJev than Principal Offioev) 

* the allocation of a i^peci fie bu dg e t for the provision 
of adult aducatio t' ; 

* ^^V^^- ^'^^^ functions of this special section within the 
Departm e>it should be : 

( /. ) preparation of legisla bi on ; 
[it) budgp.t prepj aration and con t rol 

( ^ ^ ) d ^ ^ '^P ^ ^ f ^ ^ i ^ ^^p-^ po ii^y for adul t 

oducati on in co-operation with Aontas (1) and 
o thcr bod ies ; 

(iv) idanti fi ca tion and servicing of national needs ; 
( V ) grn^-jval adminis tration . 

THE MATIONAL VOLUNTARY STRUCT URE 

4.54I As we have indicated earlier in this Chapter, national 
statutory bodies are complemented in most countries by national 
voluntary bodies. Both are desirable and necessary elements in 
the total structure of a national adult education service. A 
major function of such a national body would be to advise and 
counsel the Minister for Kducation- 



^ (1) Chapter 4/ Paragraph 4. 5 ♦2; Pacje 111. 
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AONTAS 

4 •5,2 Aontas (1) is the National Association for Adult Education* 
It is widely representative and has a membership of some one 
hundred and twenty adult education agencies both voluntary and 
statutory. it 1 1 so has individucil membership. It is growing 
in strength and has in tGrnational affiliations. It is m fact 
analagous to x.he Vv.l>.rcciy 6Lj ucturo in Britain, the Netriorlands 
and Denmark . . 

The objectives of Aontas are:- 

• to be an advisory and consultative body, reflecting 
nationally the interests, hopes and anxieties of all 
groups , agencies and individuals concerned in the 
provision and the development of adult education in 
Ireland; 

• to be a clearing housf; for ideas, and information, 
concerning arlult education in Ireland and elsewhere; 

• to be a reference centre £or all those seeking 
information concerning adult education; 

• to create a positive public awareness of the -needs, 
and opportunities of continuing adult learning; 

• to be a medium of corrununicat ion and co-operation 
between all those involved in adult education in Ireland; 

9 to help individuals engaged in adult education to 
develop their competencies in the field of adult 
education; 

f to co-operate v/ith other agencies which seek for the 

development and adequate appreciation and understanding 
of Irish culture; 

• to co-operate with and participate in international 
agencies of adult education; 

- \\\- 

(1) "National Adult Education Survey^ Interim Report" ^ 

Chapter XI, Page 49, Stationery Office, October, 1970, 
Because Aontas had only recently been established at the 
time^ a full study of its activities could not have been 
undertaken then. 
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• t.u Inf l uenco dep.^i n meats of Government and other bodies 
in developifiq pctriiiivG and relevant adult educational 
policies and leqislacion; 

• to promote an underst-andmg and an awareness of the 
concept of permanont education. 

RCCOMMENDATION 

4.5.3 'The Committee is satisfierl that:- 

■ • Aontaa ha r. tJie ca pability to funation as the national 
aounae l ling and advi oo\nj_^Jiod]i_J^g_jh£^^^ 

Edua ation a nd oorr'n^^nds that it b& regogniaed aa such . 
Furthermore the Committee recommands that:- 

• dii!2il^^^^-l-£l'^.^"'. grant by the D epavtn}sn±_oj;_ 
'Eduoa t i 0±_,t2_JiiiLLiM!l£JliL,ii: ^'^'^^'^ • 

LOCAL STATU TOR Y STRUCT Ul-VC IN OTHI^CqUNTRIfj^ 

4.6.1 The developraent , tne roJ.evance and the effectiveness of 
adult education in the countries visited by the Committee is 
linked ith a local statutory orqnniBa tion . In Scotland and 
In England and Wales this\local structure is the Local Education 
Authority (1). In the Netherlands it is the Municipality. 
However, the Committee learned that the latter would prefer a 
structure similar to that of the Local Education Authority of 
England and an effort lS beinfj made by them to develop along 
these lines. In Denmark it is also the Municipality. In all 
the countries visited, co-operation exists between the local and 
national agencies. Indeed, local statutory and voluntary agencies 
are assisted and supported by the regional or national agencies 
or both. In each country this local body is representative of 

^ - (11- • 

(1) Appendix 11 - Outline of the Constitution, Functions and 
Financing of the Local Fducation Authority (L.E.As) in 
O Britain, Page 143. 
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political, religious, educational, parent and community groups, 
and stands as part of a total educational system i.e., a system 
concernod with tlif total educational provision in the area. 
The structure in England and Wales is deemed both by educators 
and adult education agencies in those countries as one of the 
most effective forms for the provision of all educational services, 
.The recent Russell Report on Adult Education in England and 
Wales re-emphasises the value and relevance of such a local 
statutory body (1). 

LO CAL STATUTORY STRUCTURE FOR IRELAND 

4.6.2 The local statutory adult education structure in Ireland 
cannot be treated in isolation but must he considered in 
relation to:- 

• existing structures for the provision of public 
services at local level and other local authority 
services. In all of these cases the county (2) is the 
basic unit of organisation. Existing trends indicate 
that this will continue and in this context the Committee 
has considered such reports as "Local Government 
Reorganisation" (3), the. McKinsey Report, "Strengthening 
the Local Government Service" (4) and "More Local 
Government, A Programme for Development" (5) ; 

• the vocational school system being the only one of the 
• local educational services co-ordinated at county 

level and normally providing the greatest adult 
education service. 

113 

(1) "Adult Education: A Plan for Development", H.M.S.O., March, 

1973. 

(2) To avoid repetition the term county for remainder of the 
Report is to be taken to represent also county borough, 
where applicable and Tipperary North and South Ridings. 

(3) "Local Government Reorganisation", Stationery Office, 

January, 1971. 

(4) "Strengthening the Local Government Service", Stationery Office # 
^ June, 1971. 

ERIC (5) "More Local Government, a Programwe for Development" Institute 

o£ Public Administration^ 1971. 



4,6.3 The Comauttee is satisfied therefore that the COUNTY 

IS Tii h: jwruHAL ;JM n; i\n< 'viw: iMuwisxoN of edu c ational services 

AT LOCAL LEVK Ii cukI cicroi'd j.nq ly recommends:- 

• / > ? h ^: ^'^ nt i n e a a h o o u n t y of a I o o a I s t a t u t o ry 
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C.vr iPi : t tor* 

• t h, a t ino fulles t irjiW^iblc aut hovilij loith aommensuvate 

gg'^v m: / ^ i\j i i vc a>ui finanoial rcsponsibi l ity be delegated 

by thn Ih/i'.ip tmeut of Kducation to Guah Committees which 
shouLl Vh-^i^piv e direct block grants from the Department ; 

• ^^^^^ Count y Education Committee be responsible for 

( i ) Prr- n^/hoo I Education 

a i) P r i m a r y Ed uo at i o n 

( i i i ) PoQ t -prima ry ducat ion 

(10) A d u 1 1 Edu oa tion ; 

• that the County Education Committee be serviced by a 
number of adv isory committees ^ one of which would be 
an advisory committee on adult education ; 

• the introduc tion of new legislation to establish the 
County Kducation Committee or, alternatively ^ the 

a m e n d i ncj o f t h e Voaa 1 1 onal Educa tion Act, 19 30 , i^ 
order to faciLitate the creation of the County Education 
Co mm ■ t tee . 

C ONSTITUTION OF THE COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

4.7.1 The Comii^ittee recomnieiids that:- 

^ t ^ig County Education Committee be composed of the 
f q I L ow in (J I- 

it) one- t h i r d of its total membership from the 
elected representatives of the county t 

(11) one-third of its total membership from 
represen tatives of all school managers and 
teachers ; /[tf- 



( i i i ) one- third o f ite total membership from 
rppveBp.ntat iocs of th e vo'luntavif bodioo 
oeLected bij the local a uthor ity from 
e led or g I pane la rppreae nttyig 

Comm^^.roe 
I ndui'>try 
Tourism J 

A g r i o u I tare an d F i s h ing y 
Church (?6 J 
Trade Unione ^ 
Parents y 

Commun i ty Counaile and Cultural Groups ; 
(iv) the County Librarian ^and the County Agricultural 
O ff i^ie r to be ex-officlo members of the County . 
Ed u cation Co mm itte e 

OFFICERS OF THE COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

4, 7*2 The Committee recommends:- 

• the appointment of a full-time Director who would be 
the Chief Officer of the County Education Committee j 
generally his dutiea would be : 

(i) the administration and management of the education 

seroicee in the county *, 
{ii) the assesBment of needs and the planning and 

development of facilities to se r vice those needs) 
{Hi) co-ordination of all educational sectors at 

county level and liaison with other educational 

interests as required ; 
(iv) r esponsihility f or recrui tment an d co ntrol of 

all personnel subject to general policy laid 

down by the Minister for Education and the 

County 'Education Commit tee ; 1 1 4 •* 
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!* J • f r V /* rjraiUi X' ( t > o\. as and unti I vaaanaies 



^ I ^ Fxceutive uf f ioer of the 




Co^nmi ttcc to bocovii? tho neiO 



•L'lli: LOt:Ali At^VlSOKY CoMMITTKl:; ON ADULT EDUCATION 



4 ,8*1 The Comn i ttec recommends that : 



• 



i ' cid ')i sovy committees servicing the County 

t i>'n C'::viv\i t toe bo an AdViGo r i/ Committee on Adult 



This advisory committee would be representative of all local 



of the advisory coimuttee should be determined at local level 
but it should include some members of the County Education 
Committee . 

4.8.2. The v/ork and function of the Local Advisory Committee 
would be to:- 

i advise on request, or on their own initiative, the 
County Education Committee; 

• stimulate an awareness of adult education services in 
the county; 

» promote local participation in adult education, 
community development and youth work; 

• assess and reflect local interests and needs in 
ad u it education; 

• identify and promote the training of voluntary leaders; 

• influence decisions concerning the preparation and 
execution of the budget for local adult education 
services . 

4.8*3 Amonq the officers to be appointed to service the County 
Education Cornmittce, the Committee recommends t 



# • * ari[oinf:rcnt of an Adult Education Officer h)ho Doutdx 



adult education and community groups. 



The size and structure 
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( .■' ) aes tat _tho Director, in, _th± adult education funationj 
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^^'^ ) ('-^n^uit tee 

on ^ A J in ' / > / ^^; ij^ i , w . 

Chart: 4 seeks to illuscrate the propo-,ed local statutory structure 
for education. 

CHART 4 



Pre-~Pr imary 
and Special 
Educat i on 



Officer 



Advisory 
Comraittee 



County Education C:ominittGe 



County Director of Educati- 



on 



Pr imiiry 
Education 



V 



Officer 



Ad visory 
Comraittee 




Post -Primary 
Kducation 



Officer 



Advi sory 
Commi t teu 



Coininunity ^ 



^ 



Ad u 1 1 
Fxlucation 



Officer 



Advisory 
Committee 



REGIONAL STRUCTURE O F ADULT E DUCATION 

4.9,1 The Committee considered at lenqth the nature and functions 

of a regional structure for adult education in Ireland, and 

concluded that a regional structure could not efficiently provide 

the personal services which a county could provide and which 

• in- 
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are needed; optimum use of common resources, wo believe, is 
best achiovtMl .it county level. The Committee became aware 
too that co-operation on a regional basis is very difficult to 
achieve. Wo found murh confusion on the meaning of reqionalisa- 
tion, e.g. the lack of clarity on which const itutefi a region as 
evidenced by the Report, "More Local Governmunl., A Proqramme for 
Development" (1 ) . 

The regionalisation of industrial development, health 
services, regionalisation as envisaged by the E.E.C., and the 
proposed reorganisation of Local Government have no doubt 
caused confusion both in the understanding and acceptance of 
regional policies. it is very clear to the Committee that 
traditional loyalties to county and county structure are a 
reality in Ireland today and must be considered when developing 
local and regional structures of administration. 

The Committee has accordingly recommended the county as 
the basic unit of admini ctratiort in the educational system. The 
Committee has also recommended a devolution of control over 
resources, i.e., the allocation of block yicints by Central 
Government to County Education Committees. The introduction 
of a regional stage in the procedure of allocating grants could 
not be recommended as it would inevitably entail an additional 
and unnecessary element, probably at conciderable expense. 

4.9.2 However, the Committee is satisfied as a result of its 
investigations that the provision of certain specified 
educational services should not be replicated on a county basis. 
This is so particularly in the case of higher education 
provision. Accordingly, the Committee recommends that:- 



(1) "Mote Local Government, A Programme for Development", 
Institute of Public Administration, 1971. 



• • Col-l^Oc^^^ of To.ohnology ^ Regional Tpohuiaal CoLlegeo 

and othav non-Univovai ty high&v eduaation institutions 
be administered and ma na ged by Regional Education 
Commi ttees which would be oomposed mainly of vcpresGn - 
t ativc; of the County Education Committec-is in the region t 

• tnc hog Long I Education Commit teen areas he coterminous 
with regions of the Pepartment of [,ocal Governncnt 
rather than the regions a t present assigned to the 
Regional Teohnioal Colleges. All recjions would thus 
he made up of whole counties and no County Education 
Committee could be represented on more than one 
Regional Committee ; 

• Regional Committee be financed independently of 
the County Education Committe e s in the region and be 
serviced by its own Chief Officer . 

The Regional Committee would have the function of providing ail 
non-University third level education services in its region. 
It would also provide any other educational services which it 
would not be practicable to provide on a county basis, e.g. 
special education services, psychological and testing services 
and in-service training for teachers. 

In the field of adult education they would be responsible for the 
training of adult educators and for any third-level education 
provision which could not be made in normal circumstances by the 
County Education Committees and for the administration of any 
residential adult education centres* in the region. 

So that positive co-operation between all institutions 
involved in higher education might be promoted and so that 
unnecessary duplication might be avoided the Committee would 
favour the establishment wheirever possible of links between 
the Regional Committees of Education, the Universities and 
Teacher Training Colleges, * 111"' 
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4,10 SUMMARY OF REQbMMHN PATI ONS 

/ 

• /'^N- rat ^ihU.} hr;.'Kt a o*^ ^ar:tti> Ji'^tfou oiL hin the 
l)c i.\jirttnr } it of !':ducat!on i)i hh vca ] :on3 ibf. 1 1 ty f nv 
Adu I i Kdiioat ion , 

• The allooatin)] of g specufio budget f or the pvoDiGton 
and J'*: [^::'\^:^*l^'Jf'f i dult (?.ducatio)i • 

• The p.Qtabli Qhmcn t in each oou nty o r c ounti f borough y 

of o- ^ tciiutovy body - the County Eduaabion Committoi?- - 
with vcoponc>ibiHty for the dove lopment and serviaing 
of al l nectio'in of th,^ educ^at >::n al eyotem . 

• The Cou nty Edu c ation Committee to he aevvioed by 

a dvioopy co mmit tees ^ incl udin g on^ &p eoifiaalty 

for adult education . 

• appointment of a County Diveator of Education 

who would be the. Chief Officer of the , County Education 
C ommittee . 

• The appointment of additional offieers including a n 
officer for adxA.lt education to develop and extend 
the services of the County Education Committee . 

• The appointment as an interim meaaure of the present 
C hief Executive Officer of the Vocational Education 
Commi ttee as the County Director of Education . 

• The establishment of Regional Education Committees to 
administer the provision of non-University third level 
education services in their regions .and the appointment 
of Chief Education Officers to service these Committee$ , 

• The establishment of an inter-^departmental committee 
to afford communication between different Government 
Departments concerned with adult e^^ 



The intvo duoHon of the neoeaaary leqi$lation 

to give cffeot to auoh of thea^' veoommendationa 
which require it . 

The reaog nition of Aontas aa the National Voluntary 
Advisor i j Body on Adult Education, 
An annual grant from the Department of Eduaation 
for Aontaa , 
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CH APTER 5 
RESEARCH 

5.1.1 A vita J element in an adult education system is a 
continuous research programme. Scientific research in adult 
education: - 

i creates new initiatives in the related fields of 
s tudy ; 

• motivates those who provide and those who receive; 

• evaluates what is being done through the areas 
researched; 

• indicates latent needs which are made manifest 
. through the research completed; 

• confirms needs already known to adult educators or 
the client adults; 

• promotes acceptance of the concept of permanent education 
in so far as research identifies and makes clear the 
relationship of adult education with the total educational 
system; 

• stimulates and illuminates the relationship or otherwise 
of adult education with national, economic, social, 
political, religious and cultural development; 

• helps in making known leadership potential in community 
development vork; 

• is a change agent through action research in the area of 
attitudes, skills and knowledge. 

5.1.2 While there has been little research in adult education in 
Ireland there are many research findings and reports which are of 
great significance and help to adult educators, community 
development v/orkers and to the adult education provision or 
service (1). Such research has already made available important 
findings ont- 

Q « the social milieu of adult education in Ireland; 

ERIC " /a.^-..... _ 

(lI.CMptQ^^ Ir ^M^^^^P^ 1.3.1^ Page 10* 



areas, concern and problems of social and technological 
change; 

objectives and outcomes of economic development; 
implied cultural, social and religious changes in 
attitudes, skills and knowledge; 

the need of a relevant on-going adult education system; 
the effects of urbanisation and iadustrialxsatlGn; 
social problems in Ireland; 
poverty in Ireland; 

international relationships and responsibilities. 

While this wealth of research exists adult educationalists have 
not drawn out or correlated its implications for adult education 
in Ireland. Aontas (1) might well consider that this work could 
be one of its important functions, viz., the critical appraisal 
and analysis from an adult education viewpoint of current social, 
economic, cultural, religious, educational and political research 
in Ireland. 



5.1.3 The lack of finance, tfie unfortunate acceptance and 
relegation of adult education to a marginal position in the total 
educational and indeed social system, the lack of commitment on " 
the part of universities to research on it, the non-existence of 
departments of adult education in Universities (in the full sense 
as recommended in this Report) , and the dearth of full-time 
|#©>iii.s-sional adult educators, have retarded related research in 
Mmim4, indeed the lack of a systematic, co-ordinated and 
Qmmpmativ'm affco-ach to adsult education and community development 
in l^rilsnd has not helped %h® ©mergence of research in these areas, 
fto® appointineint in r-ecent times of edyucational officers to many 
mlMntat^ mMlt edu-gation and commtURity organisations must create 
a pSititive i-liJBjate for research pt!©jects. 
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(1) Chapter 4, Paragraph 4.5,2, Page 111* 



5.1.4 Scientific reseciroh In adult education must inciudc^ action 
r>-;r.nch. In laoL many of the recommendations of this Report 
may best be applied through action research, especially in the 

'1 i t»as of : - . 

• community dovoiopment; 

• motiv tLiv)n of adults to participate in adult education? 

• community studies; 
poverty qroups; 

• s oc i.a 1 p r o b i em s ; 

• education for democracy; 

• functional illiteracy; 

• mass mcilia and adult education; 
§ training o.t adult educators; 

i adult education in general social living and development. 

5. 1.5 The Comnuttee recommends therefore that;- 

• U}i( o^ Viriti'^' ^ nyid othet'* third level inQtitutions 
loiA^ vfakr rcLu-:uvi'h in adult eduoation, youth 

I e adf^ ^^rt /; ip iX Yid cotmnuni ty deve lopment j 

• i yi di vidua L ugenciee of adult education and oommunity 
d eve Legmen t under t>..ke researoh p through the medium 
of their own personnel or through an extevnat agenay $ 
o n th e ir wovk , re levanae , administration and tavget ^ 

audi enn(^ ; 

• ^^^^ and Social Reaearah Institute monitor 

and publii'^h annually a register of vesearoh proJeotB 
i n a du I b c rlu t i o n . 

AREAS OF RK3l::ARCi( TN ADULT EDUCATION 

5*2.1 I'he Committee considers that it ought to do no more in 
this Report than identify the main areas of research which it 



.''•of S ,Ul .IS fr, 1 1..;/.;:- 



l^ShlSill 'Ih. .[.'D . , ■ .i.'.< l..!l^2 J '-l^lLlX^;-i_.iini' Phi losop h y of Adul L 
l;:«hu-:a' i on i ii t ro land 



'1 'ii' I'iii of Adult Kducatlon; 

•rh<-^ )-ol.it.i.on.ship of Adult Education to the total 
Sooi.il Systrn, jud Social Institutions; 
Adult Education and Social Change; 

Adult Education and Urbanisation and Industrialisation; 
Adult Education and Permanent Education; 
Adult Education and Cultural Values. 



^•2.3 Research on the Adult under tho following headings ; - 

• Participant; 

• Personal Motivation to learn; 

• Learner; 

• Interests; 

• Roles; 

• The Adult and Change. 

5.2.4 Re sea irMi^on the Adult Education System in relation -to : - 
Organisation and Administration; 
Methodology of Adult Education; 

Planning and Evaluation of adult learning programmes; 



• 



• Use of resources; 



• 
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Historical and Comparative Studies of Adult Education 
in Ireland and other countries; 
Adult Education and Social Change; 
All aspects cf Community Development: 

- piu]osophy and basic principles, 
community processes, 

" conflict, cofMiunlty action and organisation^ 
minority groups, 

- identification and training of leaders^. 



onv I r()np)ot» t.n 1 stud ios , phys i cal planninq , 
s(M.- i ,H p] ,uin i n<j , 

'(r.s<>.ssr'uMii of comniunlty devGlopmcnt projects. 

• ^ Tlu^ ConiiTU I f oo i:; w(vl .1 ciwaro t hat it v/ould take yearK .md 
a qrcitri df-a L of money t o pursue all of these research projects 
but Ihcrr- are dofi.nite identifiable priorities:- 

• Fund lona I j 11 i tor acy; 

• I i ( ) w . n o A d u 1 1 s nio t i v a t ed to: 

accept l:hc need of continuing education, 

KKinilesL and satisfy particular needs, 

particl[)ate in available programmes^ 

participate in the democratic decision-making 

process at national and local levels; 

/ 

• Pcvorty Groups and Social Problems in relation to 
Adult Education; 

• The drop-out problem in Adult Education; 

t St Mdy in '•jomparat iVG techniques in Adult Education 
fintl Community Development; 

• Mothodoloqy of Adult Education with special emphasis 
on Radio and Television provision. 



CHAPTKU 6 
COST OF PROPOSALS 

6.1 The major cirMirco.-; ':)f findnce tor adull educcition in Iroland 
^J*^'"' ^^Mitrt; i i.' » i^vni nnv.'ni . In most ccises se[iarc\te 
financial records or c^Knendi^ure are not kept by institutions 
of thc?tr exi^M.^ndi I'uro on adult education but the Committee has 
madr> vv/hat it c(nr,ldors to be the best estimate of expenditure 
and has calcuLu od I iuu in the reqion of £2, 456,000 was expended 
in the 1972/73 financial year. This figure Inciudes expenditure 
by the VocMtLonal ducal ion Coinjnittees, Universities and grant-* 
aitlod inst i tu: K fir> funded by the Department of Education and in 
the c:a.so of the Vocational Kducational Committees partly funded 
by hr)cal ^k'Vin'an^.Mi^ au? iiori t Ics . The sum also includest- 

• e;<[;cndituro by County CoiTmiittees of Aqrlculture on 
act Ivlties v;hich fail directly xw o the catecjory of 
a d u 1 t f d u ca (: 1 o n ; 

9 fM)rl.ion c»f M)e qrant s by other Government departments 
institutions such as the Institute of Public 
Administration, the Jrish Manaqement Institute/ the 
Irihdi Productivity Centre, An Chomhairle OiliQna, 
The National Theatre Society Ltd.; 

• portion of the qrants from Rolnn na Gaoltaclita for 
Tri>di publications and films.. 

Tt IS not poss'. ibie t^- estimate how much Is beinq expended by 
n(^^n-Stat e^-aidod ornanlsa t j otis which derive their J ncome through 
membership fees, student fees, public collections, becjuestS/ 
trust.'i, sale of :.Muh ! i ca t i '.ms , etc. The C(jmmittec» believes 
howeV(M that the amount involved is substantial. 

u.l in dr^/elr tMiM a b)nq term financial programme for adult 
edticcition on^ must take into consideration the following major 
roooinm'^nda t W'us fr^^m this !^?|)^u^t in addition to the imf)rr>voment 
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6.3.1 Asfiuminq thnt thirty-five such CoinmitteGS -v/ould be created 
on tho, b-nnio of ono. per 4 ^^^000 - 80,000 approximately of population 
tho net cost is ostimated at E645,000 per annum as savings would 
t. ikri {il.ic^? t.hrv->uuh tho rc^-s t ructu:. incj and eventual assimilation of 
t }-.o f^ronunt Vtn^M 1: i f.ina i Kducatiorj Conarni ttc^es ♦ The gross cost would 
ho £760,000 per cinnum to provide for the appointment of a Director 
and f/.ur . 0.{" f i cers > .Lr;.:: 1 ud.irKf an AcJul t. .Kducation Officer, for each . 
-ComiTii t too* fioni that amount must bo deducted the salaries of the 

^ t h i . i.y-'> i ahi i^'hiof Exncutivo Officers of Vocational 
i:du(Mi i(m C'>n:nii i t r^s - £170,000 approximately per annum. A sum 
gP^(^t £4*>,OOn pf«r armum v/ouid be required for additional administrative 
^talf and miscellaneous t^KUi^n^^^^^ making ^ n^^K ^rUi i ^ ^ rsM^^ i r^i^^h >->iar 



the establishtnent of Becnonal Eduoation Committeea t 
'"y'c' ait.:-; in bhird^level institutions of 



.''on of a iUitionii L,:avning nenouvi-^ i.\'.ntvc ; 



K : no i *- 'oi l ', 

• il- 'A'''--' ti' Ao>J:us and other ovgani sat tons enci -cjcd 
•' '• idu 1 1 'duou t ion ; 

• d-:"-' i-opmc'K t of Corpespondenac Couvsea j 

^ i^^'H,' i on of the Public Lihvavic s:, v-Grviaeo ', 

• «-' ^T' ^ '-'/' local Musiiuins } 

• ■ ov cation of in Institute of Industrial h.-lat-ionr, ; 

• irovi^ion of .7 non-residential Tvade Union Colieae . 



COUNTy EDU CAT ION COr#lITTEES 

6.3.1 Assuming that thirty-five such Committees would be created 
on the basis of one per 4 5,000 - 80,000 approximately of population 
the net cost is estimated at £645,000 ptr annum as savings would 
take place through the re-structuring and eventual assimilation of 
the present Vocational Education Committees. The gross cost would 
be £760,000 per annum to provide for the appointment oi a Director 
and four Officers, including an Adult Education Officer, for each 
Committee. From that amount must be deducted the salaries of the 
present thirty-eight Chief Executive Officers of Vocational 
Education Committees ~ £170,000 approximately per annum. A sum 
of £45,000 per annum would be lequired for additional administrative 
staff and miscellaneous expenses, making a net additional cost per 
year of £635,000. Additional accommodation costing approximately 
-140,000 would be required. * 



REGIONAL EDUC ATION COMMITTEES 

6. J. 2 On the assumption that the establish! ont of nine Regional 
Education Committees would be warranted the estimated current 
costs per annum, including the appointment of a Director and • 
. Clerk in each region, would be £90^000 v;hile the capital costs 
involved would be in the regLcn of Z32,C(iO. 

DEPART MENTS OF ADULT EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN THIRD 
' LEVEL INSTITUTIONS 

6.3.3 The estimated capital cost of establishing Departments ©f 
Adult Education and Community Development in the Universities and 
the National Institute uf Higher Education, Limerick, is £250,000 
for the' provision of additional accommodation. The current costs 
would bo £100,000 per annum, including the cost of extra lecture 
staff to service these Departments. 

TRAININ G OF ADULT EDUCATORS 

6.3.4 To provide a satisfactory training programme in the areas 
mentioned in Chapter 3, it is estimated that a sum of £50,000 per 
annum would be required. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICES 

6.3.5 To provide for the recommended expansion in Radio and 
Television adult education servicey, it is estimated that the 
capital costs involved would be in the order of £4. 5m spread over 
a period of say three years. The high cost arises mainly because 
adult education prograituties would be transmitted at peak-viewing 
times; therefore additional facilities should be provided* The 
current costs would be approximately £875,000 per annum when 
programmes would be fully developed but revenue from student fees 
v/ould bring in approximately £60^000 per annum. '•/J/- 



RESEARCH IN ADULT EDUCATION ^^"7 

6.3.6 If. Is estimated that the cost of the programmes outlined in- 
Chapter 5 would bo approximately £50,000 per annum as the work 
would be of a continuous nature, 

NATIONAL LEARN I NG RI-:S0URCh1 CENTR E 

6.3.7 The capital cosh of establishing a National Learning 
Resource Centre would be approximately £250,000. Most of the 
cost would go tov/ards the provision of accommodation which would 
contain equipment for the preparation of teaching aids such as 
audio-visual prcxjrammes, slides, filmstrips, etc. However, the 
costs could be greatly reduced if existing facilities were pooled . 
in the one centre. The current costs would be in the region of 
£100,000 per annum. 

RESIDENTIAL CENTRES OF AD ULT EDUCATION 

6.3.8 On the basis of an enrolment of 200 students in a centre in 
each province, it is estimated that the operating costs would be 
about £500/000 per annurr and on the basis of the students being 
fully aGCommodated in the centres, the capital costs would amount 
to approximately El. 5m. 

GRANTS TO AONTAS AND OTHER ORGANISATIONS INVOLVED IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 

6.3.9 It is difficult to estimate how much should be provided for 
grants to Aontas and other organisations involved in adult education 
deemed to merit State assistance, but it is recommended that a sum ' 
of £30,000 be provided therefor in the first two years of the 
programme, increasing to £35,000 for the third and fourth years. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

6. 3.. 10 The annual cost per student of a system of Correspondence 

Courses would be £30* Estimating an enrolment of 2*000 students^ 

the cost per annum would be approximately £60,000. This sum would 
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be reduced depending on the fees charged to students and any 
financial assistance from foundations and other such bodies; 

6.3.11 The committee has assumed that each County Library ^onU 
require two additional persons and each municipal borough atm, om 
additional person. The cost thus involved would be approxlrn^t^^-y 
£250,000 per annum. Additional office accommodation would aim 
be necessary at a cost of £150,000. School buildings can be m^i^" 
available for the special night classes, projects, etc", thus 
reducing capital costs. • 

MUSEUMS ' ■ 

6.3.12 Dublin and some other large cities and towns already havg 
local museums. On the basis of an additional fifty such museums 
being established it is estimated that a sum of £150,000 would be 
required per annum for staff purposes and a sum of £750,000 woul4 
be necessary for capital purposes in order to provide aocommodatldfi 
and equipment. 
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INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

6.3.13 If it is decided to establish an In.cjtitute of Industrial 
Relations, and this could be achieved by developing the CoUef^ 
of Industrial Relations in Dublin, the annual estimated ^urm 
costs would be £50,000 and a capital sum of £125,000 t#tiM be 
needed to extend the existing college. 

TRADE UNION COLLEGE 

6.3.14 The establishment of a non-residential twA union Q&lin 
would cost, it is estimated, £100,000 per annm to cover the 
provision of lecturers and miscellaneous expenses. The capi%&k 
cost of providing accommodation if a new buildi^^, is r^qmis^^, 
would be approximately E200,000* - i^^- 
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6,4 Tlu.' lollnwin^j t tieretore is the financial programme for a 
four-year period at 1972/73 cost levels and allowing for a 15% 
increase in each of the first two years and an increase of 10% in 
,the third and fourth years in the financial provision for existing 
adult education services. In regard to the implementation of 
Lho Committee's major recommendations a gradual increase has been 
made in the current costs from the first year on so that the full 
costs will not have to be met until the Lhird year and afterwards; 
the capital costs have been spread over the first three year-s of 
the r)ro^?ramme and it is expected that the capital requirements 
thereat ter v/ill reduce to the level of the actual expenditure in 
1972/73, i,e, El80,000 per annum. 

The Conmuttee considers it essential that in order to 
implement a comprehensive and much^-needed adult education programme 
there should be a firm commitment by the Government to the proposals 
which are recommended in this Report. It obviously \^ould not be 
possible to implement the recommendations of this Report all at once 
Therefore they would be introduced on a priority basis, But the 
Committee urges that ':he first priority is the expansion of existing 
adulL education services. 
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CUM>;nt 



1 7 '-'/■/ ^ Actual ; ..pond i \ urv: 2 ,216 , • )uc« i HO or\) , 'Pjh , v^(>< i 



Prr)i^^s(Mi i.sxT .msion of- 
)-.x1:-tiny S('rvlces - ear 1 



34 1 ,c;on 



2 , 1 7 , C)00 J 80 , OCX ^ 2 , / 9 / , '.K)0 



l51J^Jji!L^l*ii jiLi^^i^ ^- toe ' s 

^'-lili : ^- • oiTune nd a t i (,> n s 

Cf laty I'.ducati on Comrni 1 1 ooji : 2 50^uO(' 

i-t-qiont.l KduculMoa Coiniiii ttees : 4 ^,0(^0 

n^^^I'.arl-nh-rs t r; < ;f Ada 1 1 [-Jducation 

and Conijuuni I y Oovelopment: 40^)00 

Training of AduLL Kduc:'ators: 30,()00 



13,0' K 



90,^^:0 i 30,000 



Radio and Television Services: 30U,0U0 1,500, QUO 1,80^), 000 



Research, i,n AduJ.t Education; 

Learning Resource Centres 

Residential Adult Education 
Centres 2 

Grants to Aontai^ and otiier 
Organ isat ions : 

Corrcijponclence Courses: 

Public Libraries : 

Local Mu.s urns \ 

In^it i I ijto oi i ndurjtr ia I 
Rclat ions : 

Trade Union College: 

(-Jrr)ss Cost : 



Cost of Reconjnnnda t i ons 
(Met c;} 1972/73 Actual 
Fxpond i turn ) 



2 5,000 - ,^;,{xy: 



40 , 000 90 , 000 1 30 , 000 



200 , 000 500 , ^.00 700 , 000 



30 , 000 



20,000 



80,000 



50,00n 



50,000 2 50,000 



30,000 



mH^ooo 



50/ 000 



7 0, nor) 



30,000 
20,000 
I 30,000 
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AP PENDIX 1 
METHODOLOGY 

The Committee's asaiqnment in accordance with the terms of 
reference was:- 

(t) to report on the needs in the matter of 
^Khiit education in. J.relan4j and 
(ii)' to propose a structure to servic© those 
need's. 

The scope of the work being thuH clearly defined, the 
Committee adopted research techniques which in its opinion woi}i4 
best assess the Irish situation, Althoiai-gh ,?es<£sarcfe in the ikM 
of adult education is ainiost ew®ifyi#jere In its- inwliiticy , thus 
limiting the range of useful results available evm (itxym eh®' »o#ft 
developed nations^ exlstiing «it4S^i^« from o-^.trs-e^hs w»re msmim^i Itf 
order to determine the me€%o.ds mm*, relsvmt m irt^iest l^atlW? 
this nature th-t? Jiin^h cofi^te-x*, 

scientlficci}..|y thp Mb^^ Ujl^ \h ^iMtl iU\\4 \\\\\^^Hm 

must be eHcilnin^n ion of exiHMhcJ mpVioQ^ tlUfl H''^^ f S |.M(1^? I f\ ^fl^li 

educatioh in ifTBiciiici* thig ^^c(}iiin4i.iqfi M^ii^KM mil 

the fot|.owj.fi<^ Inethocjs t - 

questionnaires a^t^ exp.|.at^j^(:o|:y J.0t|:e|r.^ V|f3|r^ 

sent to institutions^ Organ.isa|:|.q|]S 

persons in Ireland kfiown jio (oe eflt^f|^(3j:| p,p |:p 

have an interest in aduj-t BclMccit |qn ^ 
I j^Pj^f^f^fs werp ^.].so sent to mariy otfiiBi: ^^^@p!f|s 

'iN^Hfl'^l theff Qpifiions and advice. 
I §p^P^}'f fffustratecl exp}anato|fy (.eaflcts wer^s 

published in irisji anc| in pn^ffsfi c^^^ I^RfRpR 

o^ |:|iese wefp ^|£||:|:lbi4ted thiroughoDt t|ne coufjtiry. 



• Irish hl}^l'H!..it I r Mis.siijii:; nid w«:ro .invited 

subm it infonnuM un on aduJt ediuMtion procjrainrnes 
>in(| oi'Miii-it' ir; in f !,,• .'M.in I. f i i.>.-> t.o which U\oy 
were accrt'tl 1 1 ftl . 

• Liaison w.is .'st>ibi ,i shed with international Bodies 
who had an intoMnrt in aduit ixlucation. 

• AdvorU Heni..nt.i; W..M e [.ublishod in Irish and English 
in the d 1 i ly. newspapers inviting Institutions or 
Orcjan L.sal ioiis who were interostGd and who had not 
already bo^-'n com. acto.ni to make themselves known 

to us. 

I All requests for pernonni interview, meeting or 

d i s c u s s 1 o n vyc^ r i.' mo t . 
I Porsonai contact was estain irshed with as many people 
as possible throughout the country who were engaged 
or intcrestf^d in adult education. 
I An interim Rf?port was submitted to the Department of 
Education in April, 1970. The Coimiiittee had two main 
reasons for dr.) Ing r,n:- 

(|) l"'caiise its ^'oncept had been expanded to include 
scri'lces and activities not usually considered to 
be adult educa I lofi^ Lfiu Committee hoped that this 
UH|i|fir|pd concept would excite interest and 
'. ( .ri'fib'li I. j 

Ml) |)fi:iiisc Mil* |.iMifH..|,ao to its invitation for 

; s)((|jH i^as considered to be ihadequate^ 

the (.'ommitteo hoped that the publication of 
•If! flihi/r j rti f?eport would encourage those who 
fiad not made submtssiona ta do so. 

|fiimf}4M|N' ly ^^Uta Intop iri aepot-t was published/ an advertisement 
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was published in the national newspapers, as follows: 



ADULT EDUCATION 



NATIONAL SURVEY 



An Interim Report has now been published and the Survey 
Advisory Committee would be glad to hear from interested 
parties on the merits or otherwise of the Interim Report's 
proposals and suggestions. 

Any further submissions of cd|ti|t1!2!l|:l3 should reach me* before 
i5th January, 1971 ♦ 

Copies of the Report may be purchased tjiroucjh any bookseller,* 
Price six shillings or by post from the Government Publications 
Sale Office, G.P.O. A cade, Dublin 1 : Price seven shillings. 
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♦Chairman 



The Interim Report v/as covered by the Press, 
Radio and television. It was also the subject 
of Parliamentary Questions oh 30th November, 1969, 
IBt.h cind 24th November, 1970, Ist and 30th June, 1971, 
9th February I 1972, 2l5t June, 1972 and 25th October, 
1 9 7 3. 

Three mombelrG of tf\e Commijttfee went on a study tour of 
Scotland, England^ Wales ^ tfiib f>|^|:|^^|::|.ands and Denmark* 
Maximum feedback oh reaction to tlis t*toposals in the 
lnter|.)n ^If^pq-^f, y/qis achieved through the co-operation 
of Aontas (1) which is representative of practically 
all adult education agencies and interests in Ireland, 
The Inter i.vi RGf)ort contained a Directory of Agencies - 
both Voluntary and Statutory - engaged directly or 
indirectly in adult education. The welcome given to 

______ 



(1) Chapter 4, Paragraph 4.5,2, Page 111. 
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Ihu. iMi'MjU'iy has eucouragejd the Committee to 
reconuuencl the puhl icdtion of one regularly (1). 

i .'"iti.-o iht.^ pul • t I'M t i.<>n of t he Tntcrlm Report eleveh 
res i (lent In 1 week-end and fifteen one day meetings 
were hold by the Committee and as well consultations 
v/lth Interested Bodies and persons continued in various 
parts of the country. 

• Before publication of the Interim Report over two 
hundred and sixty submissions had been received; 
since its publication a further eighty came in. 
Submi.syions were received from thirteen countries. 
Some important organiscitions involved in adult education 
failed to send in submissions or answer the 
questionnaires. In some cases also, data required for 
the questionnaires was not readily available to those 
submitting them. In many cases an extension of time 
was requested, accordingly some submissions were not 
received until mid 1973. 

The ComiTii ttee ' s basic conclusions, on the type of permanent 
structure which would most adequately service the needs of adult 
education in Ireland were derived from a scientific and detailed 
assessment of:~ 

(i) the adult education provision of many 
Statutory and Voluntary Bodies? 
(ii.) the difficulties beiny experiencsd by 
them in the matter of resources; and 
(iii) the evgr-increasing demands heing made 
on them for an extension of their adialt 
education services. 
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• since the publication of the Intarim Report eleven ' 
residential week-end and fifteen one day meetings 
were held by the Comitiittee and as well consultations 
v^li. h in to res led Bodies and persons continued in various 
parts of the country. 

f Hof^'ro publ i cat: Ion of the Interim Report over two 
hundred and sixty submissions had been received; 
slnco its publication a further eighty came in. 
Sul nii^ i;lons were received from thirteen countries. 
Gomo inportant organisations involved in adult education 
failed lo send in submissions or answer the 
questionnaires. In some cases also^ data required for 
the quciitionnaires was not readily available to those 
submitting t.'icm. In many cases an extension of time 
was requested^ accordingly some submissions were not 
received until mid 1973. 

The Comiiiittee's ' asic conclusions on the type of permanent 
structure which would most adequately service the needs of adult 
education in Ireland were derived from a scientific and detailed 
assessment of:- 

(1) the adult «(|ittcation provision of many 
Statutory and Voluntary Bodies? 
(ii) the difficulties being experienced by 
thsm in the matter of resources; and 
(lii) the ever- increasing demands being made 
on them fop an extension of their adult 
educaition services* 



^ (1) Chapter 3^ Paragraph 1,2,2 ^ Page 1^ 
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(i) (a) Prior to 1.9r)0 thc^ need for the unified control 
of primary and secondary education ha<i become 
manifest and the County and County /^orough 
CounciJs were seen as the obvious authorities. 

(b) Act of 1899 - The Board of l-duca t i r>n was charged 
with the- "superintendence of matters relating to 
education in Mnqland and Wales". 

(c) Act of 1902 ~ clcHrified th« llwitatlonis on this 
superintendence "the L.E.A. sh-Hl cons^lder the 
educational needs of theii: area c^nd take Buch 
steps as seem to them dcairable, to supply or 
aid the supply of education other than 

♦ 

elementary, and to promote the 'riene^ ^al^co^ 
ordination of all forms of education " , 

(d) Act of 1918 - Strengthened the L.E.As and the 
power of the Board of Education to stimulate 
them. 

(e) Act of 1944 - County and County Borough Councils 
were made responsible for all stages of 
education - primary, secondary and further 
("a continuous process conducted in three 
successive stages"). 

(1) All authorities (L.E.As) have the duty to 

"secure the provision of education at all its 
stages, adequate to the entire needs of the 
Community". (There are 141 such authorities 
at present) . Throe stages are involved in 
the securing of such provision, i.e.:- 

(1) assisting other organisations to 
ERJC -establish and/or maintain facilities; 



(2) malntaiiiinq facilities already 
esLabl j shed by others; 

(3) er>tabl ishing and maintaining 
tacilit lef^ . 

(Tho L.hi.A.s jll three methods; Central 

Government mc^inly the first two) . 
(ii) Three "Pillars" of fltirther education in England. 

(a) The SeGret.aric?s of State (basic, responsibility) 

(b) The L.E.As (Volume of provision) • 

(c) Voluntary and non-governmental bodies (Drive) • 
( i i 1 ) Secretaries of Stcite . 

Their control is mainly in the field of standards^ 
organ is.xt ion, finance and the distribution of 
facilities. This "control" is exercised by four 
principal methods:-- 

(a) control financial aid ; 

(b) malting :>rders ^nd regulations as empowered 
by Acts of Parliament; 

(c) sending representatives to participate in the 
work of governing^ advisory^ examining and 
other bodif'S ; 

(d) giving suggestions and advice^ 

(iv) Categories of organisation in the field of further 
education receiving financial aid from the 
Secretary of State:-* 

(a) Governing bodies of certain colleges; 

(b) "Responsible bodies" of certain colleges; 

(c) Certain national voluntary organisations 
providing education for adults; 

(d) National and Local bodies promoting social 
and physical training and recreation among 
adults 4 

T^^r- (<^) National and local voluntary youth 

organisations^ l^*^"* 



(f) Voluntary organisations for the disabled 
<\nd . J a nd i c a ppt^d ; 

(g) Bodies carrying on research and other 
services . 

(v) Secre tary o f State and L.E.As 

The Secretary controls the L.E.A. in three ways;- 

(a) Authorities' schemes of Further Education 
(and Plans for Primary and Secondary Schools) 
must according to Acts, be approved by him 
(Secretary) ; 

(b) Secretary can make orders and regulations which 
are binding on Authorities e.g. regarding 
salaries and the conditions of employment of 
teachers; 

(c) Suggestions and Advice, 
(vi) Education Committees ; 

(a) In England and Wales, County and County Borough 
Councils have set up Education Committees, to 
which they delegate their powers. These 
Education Committees are the effective education 
authorities, though their decisions need final 
ratification by the full Council. Though mainly 
composed of the members of the Council, the 
Committee has powers to co-opt non-elected 
individuals from among teachers, university 
bodies and other sectors of expert opinion. 

(b) Sub-Conunittees are set up for the various 
sectors of advisors, inspectors and 
administrators under a Director of Education or 
a Chief Education Officer (C.E.O.) 

(c) Counties may be divided into divisions within 

O which education is administered by a Divisional 
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Officer. *^ ' V«5^-^ 



(d) Boruih;.]hs with u pupu lat i ^.^n of ovor 60,000 
II. ly l.c» uuxdi^ "LX'-L^ptod n::-aricts" - excepted 
truin the cuuntry'i:; sclvjine ol divisional 
administration within wiiich they would other- 
WiGc have boen includu'.!. An "Excepted 
District'* has wider pow,>rs than a divisional 
executive i.e., it may levy its own rate for 
educational purpose, 
(vii) Activities of L,L, As 

(a) Full-time and part-education - "general 
provision" which is m technical, commercial 
and art colleges and departments, domestic 
studies colleges, mens' and womens' institutes, 
adult education colleges, working men's 
colleges, residential colleges, day 
continuatior. schools, recreational centres, 
community centres, village colleges and 
village halls. 

(b) Vocational training. 

(c) Liberal education, 

(d) Aiding extra-mural departments of universities 
and local committees of responsible bodies. 

(e) Agricultural and Hor ticul*:,ural education. 

(f) Social and recreational provision for leisure 
time, 

(g) Facilities for handicappe^l people. 

(h) Courses for teachers, youth leaders, etc. 
( V i 1 i ) Financial Resources of L.E.As 

(a) "Block grant" from Exchequer. (6% of 
Councils' total expenditure over a two year 
period) , 

(b) Council can borrow, either from Public Works 
ERJC Loan Board, or on the open market. ^ IHb-^ 
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(c) It can levy its own Iccal property tax or 
"rates", 

(d) Other varied sources of revenue (pools) . 
(ix) Nine (9) Re g ional ADVISORY Councils have been set 

u p by the L,E,As in England . 
Constitution of these Regional Councils:- 

(a) L.E.As representative from the majority; 

(b) Representatives of the Universities; 

(c) Representatives ot the Colleges; 

(d) Representatives of the Teachers; 

(e) Representatives of Industry; 

(f ) H.M. Inspectorate, 
(x) Functions of these Cou ncils 

(a) Ascertaining the educational needs oi the 
region. 

(b) Advising the L.E.As. 

(c) Consulting with industry about the needs of 
students. 

(d) Publishing Information, 

(e) Arranging conferences and courses, 

(f) Encouraging research. 

(g) Making recommendations on the distribution of 
courses among the universities and colleges 
in the region. 

(h) Providing opportunities of consultation among 
L.E.As. 

(i) Maintaining contact with National Advisory 
Councils and with the Secretary of State. 

NOTE : (1) For a fuller treatment of the structure and functions of 
the Local Education Auchorities in Britain, see 
Maclure, "Educational Documents", Chapman and Hall, 



\ 



Er|c 1965. 
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(d) Other varied sources of revenue (pools) , 
(ix) Nine (9) Regional ADVISORY Councils have been set 
up by the L.K.As in Encjiland . 
Constitution of.' t hese Regional Councils: - 

(a) l.,.E.As repieaentative frum the majority; 

(b) Representatives of the Universities; 

(c) Representatives of the Colleges; 

(d) Representatives of the Teachers; 

(e) Representatives of Industry; 

(f) H.M. Inspectorate. 

( X ) Functions of these Councils 

(a) Ascertaining the educational needs of the 
region. 

(b) Advising the L.K.As. 

(c) Consulting with industry about the needs of 
students . 

(d) Publishing information, 

(e) Arranging conferences and courses. 

(f) Encouraging research. 

(g) Making recommendations on the distribution of 
courses among the universities and colleges 
in the region. 

(h) Providing opportunities of consultation among 
L.E.As. 

(i) Maintaining contact with National Advisory 
Councils and with the Secretary of State. 

NOTE: (1', For a fuller treatment of the structure and functions of 
the Local Education Authorities in Britain, see 
Maclure, J.S., "Educational ^Documents" , Chapman and Hall, 
1965. 

(2) No reduction in the functions of the Local Education 
Authorities is proposed in the Loce\l Government Act of 
October, 1972 , H.M.S.O. - ^ Hi " 
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APPENDIX LI I 

FMNCTITiMS OF A NATIONAL LEARNING RESOURCE CENTRE 



F^^so.irch^ development; experimentation and assessment of the 
di£fere*nt media uir^ed in actual learning situations whether 
in yv.)uth or adult education, youth work or community 
development. 

Preparation and publication of information and results of 
researcli on the use of the media in learning activities. 

Dissemination of knowledge, techniques and skills in the area 
of new media of learning. 

The provision of advisory and consultative services for those 
engaged in using media in planned educational services. 

The preparation, design and production of multi-media learning 
kits. 

Library services . 

The development of self-study laboratories and closed circuit 
television and broadcasting units for experimental purposes. 

Production of educational programmes for Radio and T.V. and 
for use by groups through video-tape units. 
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APPENDIX IV 
SUBMISSIONS RECEIVED 



Aer Lingus 

Agricultural Advisory Service 

Agricultural Implement Trade Association of Ireland 

Agricultural Science Association 

Most Rev. John Ahern/ Bishop of Cloyne 

Amalgamated Society of Lithographic Printers 

Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers 

Amalgamated Transport and General Workers' Union 

Aontas 

Rt. Rev. J.W. Armstrong/ Lord Bishop of Cashel and Emly 
Arts Council 

Association for the Promotion of Music in Education 
Association of Chambers of Coimnerce of Ireland 
Association of Teachers of Home Economics 
Assurance Representative Organisation 

Ballyglunin Park Association (Opus Dei) Galway 
Ballymun Voluntary Home Economics Advisory Group 
Beet and Vegetables Growers' Association 
Bord FSilte J^ireann 

Bray Town Vocational Education Committee 
Brooks Thomas & Co. Ltd. 

Tony Brown/ M. Econ. Sc./ Dublin Institute of Adult Education 

Canadian Association of Departments of Extra-Mural Studies 
Carlow County Committee of Agriculture 
Carlow County Librarian 

Carrick-on-Suir Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Professor G.L. Carter/ Visiting Professor/ Kellogg Extension Centre/ 
U.C .0. 

Reverend SeSn Casey/ S.J./ Limerick Institute of Adult Education 

rn^^" Cathechetical and Pastoral Centre/ Dundalk ^ ^ ? 
hKJC 
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Sr. Catherine, Little Sisters of the Assumption, Clondalkin 
Catholic Clerical Managers' Association 
Catholic Marriage Advisory Council, Cork 
Catholic Youth Cruaade 

Catholic Young Mens' Society of Ireland 

Catholic Social Welfare Bureaa 

Cavan County Committee of Agriculture 

Cavan County Development Team 

Cavan County Librarian 

Chief Kxocutive Officers' Association 

Civics Institute of Ireland 

Civil Defence School 

Civil Service Clerical Association 

Clare County Conunittee of Agriculture 

Clare County Librarian 

Clare County Vocational Education Committee 
An Chomhairle NSisiGnta DrSmalochta 
An Chomhairle OiliGna 
An CoimisiCin BSaloideasa 
ColSiste na hOllscoile, Gaillimh 
College of Industrial Relations, Dublin 
ComhdhSil NSisidnta na Gaeilge 
Communications Centre, Booterstown, Co. Dublin 
Consumers' Association of Ireland Ltd. 
His Eminence, Cardinal Conway 
C6ras lompair ^ireann 
Cork County Development Team 
Cork County Vocational Education Committee 
North Cork Parents' Association 
County Markets Limited 
Aleck Crichton, Clondalkin 
,y Xumann Croise Deirge na hlSireann 
Cumann Leabharlann na h^ireann 



Catholic Marriage Advisory Council, Cork 
Catholic Youth Crusade 

Catholic Younq Mens' Society of Ireland 

Catholic SocLdl Welfare Bureau 

Cavan County Committee of Agriculture 

Cavari County Development Team 

Cavan County Librarian 

Chief Executive Officers* Association 

Civics Institute of Ireland 

Civil Defence School 

Civil Service Clerical Association 

Clare County Committee of Agriculture 

Clare County Librarian 

Clare County Vocational Education Committee 
An Chomhairle NSisiflnta DrSmalochta 
An Chomhairle OiliQna 
An CoimisitSn Bfialoideasa 
ColSiste na hOllscoile, Gaillimh 
College of Industrial Relations, Dublin 
Comhdh5il NSisiQnta na Gaeilge 
Communications Centre, Booterstown, Co# Dublin 
Consumers' Association of Ireland Ltd. 
His Eminence, Cardinal Conway 
C6ras lompair ^ireann 
Cork County Development Team 
Cork County Vocational Education Committee 
North Cork Parents' Association 
County Markets Limited 
Aleck Crichton, Clondalkin 
Cumann Croise Deirge na hfiireann 
Cumann Leabharlann na hfiireann 
Cumann Luthchleas Gael - I c, q - 

Q Cumann na Sagart 
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Decimal Currency Board 

Department of Agriculture and Fisheries 

Department of Defence 

Department of Education 

Department of Finance 

Department of Foreign Affairs 

Department of Health 

Department of industry and Commerce 

Department of Labour 

Department of Lands 

Department of Posts and Telegraphs 

Department of Social Welfare 

Department of Transport and Power 

Donegal County Committee of Agriculture 

Donegal County Development Team 

Donegal County Librarian 

Donegal County Vocational Education Committee 
Droghedd Town Vocational Education Committee 
Dublin Adult Education Committee 
Dublin City Vocational Education Committee 
Dublin Corporation (Housing Section) 

Dublin County Committee of Agriculture <^ 

Dublin Institute of Adult Education '• 

Dublin Itinerant Settlement Committee 

Dublin Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Dublin Master Victuallers' Association 

Dublin Municipal Art Gallery 

Dublin Regional Branch, Association of Teachers of Home Economics 

Dublin Society of Chartered Accountants 

Dun Laoghaire Borough Vocational Education Committee 

ERJC Economic and Social P'^search Institute 



Department of Defence 

Department of Education 

Department of Finance 

Department of Foreign Affairs 

Department of Health 

Department of Industry and Commerce 

Department of Labour 

Department of Lands 

Department of Posts and Telegraphs 

Department of Social Welfare 

Department of Transport and Power 

Donegal County Committee of Agriculture 

Donegal County Development Team 

Oon^.jal County Librarian 

Donegal County Vocational Education Committee 

Drogheda Town Vocational Education Committee 

Dublin Adult Education Committee 

Dublin City Vocational Education Committee 

Dublin Corporation (Housing Section) 

Dublin County Committee of Agriculture 

Dublin Institute of Adult Education 

Dublin Itinerant Settlement Committee 

Dublin Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Dublin Master Victuallers' Association 

Dublin Municipal Art Gallery 

Dublin Regional Branch, Association of Teachers of Home Economics 

Dublin Society of Chartered Accpuntants 

Dun Laoghaire Borough Vocational Education Conmiittee 

Economic and Social Research li-'stitute 
Edgeworth Society 
Electrical Trades Union 
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9^. Ennis Chamber of Commerce 
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Farm Apprenticeship Board 
Federated Unipn of Employers 

Federation of Builders ^ Contractors and Allied Employers of 
Ireland 

Federation of Trade Associations 

Federation of Rural Workers 

Fianna FSil 

Fine Gael 

Foras fiireann 

Foras Forbartha Teoranta 

Fcras Runaithe fireann Teoranta 

An Foras Taldntais 

Galway City Vocational Education Conunittee 

Galway County Committee of Agriculture 

Galway County Development Team 

Galway County Vocational Education Committee 

Galway Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Liam Gleeson, B.Conun.^ Vocational School, Nenagh 

Glenard University Residence 

Most Reverend Vincent Hanly, Bishop of Elphin (deceased) 
Most Reverend Michael A, Harty, Bishop of Killaloe 
R. Hatfield, Consultants, Commercial Adult Education, England 
Most Reverend Donal J, Herlihy, Bishop of Ferns 

Incorporated Law Society of Ireland 
Industrial Development Authority 
Inishowen Adult Education School, Co. Donegal 
InstitiQd Ceimice na hfiireann 

Institute for Industrial Research and Standards 
institute of Bankers in Ireland 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland 
Institute of Cost and Management Accountants 
institute of Irish Studies -^iS"^^ 



Institute of Mechanical Engineers 

Institute of Personnel Management 

InsLiLutf? of Public Administration 

Institute of Transport 

Institute of Structural Engineers 

Institute of Theology and Philosophy, Dublin 

Institution of Electrical Engineers 

Institution of Engineers of Ireland 

Insurance Institute of Ireland 

Irish Actors' Equity Association 

Irish Agricultural Officers' Organisation 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 

Irish Cancer Society 

Irish Colour Council Ltd. 

Irish Commercial Travellers' Federation 

Irish Congress of Trade Unions 

Irish Countrywomens ' Association 

Irish Creamery Managers' Association 

Irish Creamery Milk Suppliers' Association 

Irish Dental Association 

Irish Exporters' Association 

Irish Farmers' Association 

Irish Film Society 

Irish Hardware Association 

Irish Heart Foundation 

Irish Housewives' Association 

Irish Institute of Supervisory Management 

Irish Management Institute 

Irish National Teachers' Organisation 

Irish National Union of Vintners, Grocers and Allied Trades Asociation 
Irish Paper, Paper Bag and Twine Trade Association 
Irish Productivity Centre 

Irish Society of Medical and Psychiatric Social Workers 
Irish Society for the Protection of Birds - I 
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Iridh Transport and General Workers' Union 
Irish Vocational Education Association 
Irish Wholesale Footwear Association Ltd. 
Irish Women Workers' Union 

Reverend Andrew Kennedy, St. Patrick's College, Thurles 
Kerry County Committee of Agriculture 
Kerry County Librarian 

Kerry County Vocational Education Committee 
Kildare County Committee of Agriculture 
Kildare County Vocational Education Committee 
Kilkenny County Committee of Agriculture 
Kilkenny Counl.y Librarian 

Kilkenny County VocaLionai Education Committee 
Knights of St. Columbanus 

Labour Party 

Language Centre of Ireland 
Laois County Committee of Agriculture 
Laois County Librarian 

Laois County Vocational Education Committee 

CD. Legge, Deputy Head of Department of Adult Education, 
Manchester University 

Legion of Mary 

Leitrim County Committee of Agriculture 
Leitrim County Vocational Education Committee 
Liberty Study Group 
Limerick Adult Education Institute 
Limerick City Librarian 

Limerick County Committee of Agriculture 
Limerick County Librarian 
Limerick Industrial Relations Council 
Listowel Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Local Government and Public Services' Union 
Longford County Committee of Agriculture 
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Lorv) ford CcMinl y Dove loinniMit 'I'oam 

^^^*'^')^ ''^ t^'unty ''oocitional. Kduccition ConmitLeo 

Lonq tord/Wt'sLir.onth CvumLy Librarian 

Macua na F3irmo 
Macr I n i r\\.\ i Lho 

Marine Pcj];t and General Workers' Union 

May*' c^.ninty Conitni theo of Agriculture 

May. J«junt y Devo lupaiun t *;'oam 

M^yo T'-nanty Vcoriiional tducation Committee 

r!r,.ifh Cv.unLy vocational Kducation Committee 

Mtrp^.il Moo I til /.ssociaticn of Ireland 

Konfoih Milne, Ph.D., Secretary, Church of Ireland Board of Education 

Monauhan vT-junty Vocational Education Committee 

Most F/'v, Tho.oas Moms, Archbishop of Cashel and Emly 

Muira.ir iia TTre 

Carr.lLno M. Murphy, B.Soc. Sc., Social Worker, Cork County Council 

Johr J. McKay, M.Kcon, Sc., 13. Comm. , D.P.A., Principal, 

Co Irliste Dhu 1 a ' f|h , Coolock 

Most Rev, vJohn Ct.arles McQuaid, Archbishop of Dublin (deceat^ed) 

MaijrrnaL Asrocjation of Tenants' Organisation 

National Council o.r Parents' Association 

NaLLonal Dairy Council 

Nat-j.onal IMlm institute 

Natic^nal Gal J '.^ry 

National Graphical Association 

National Library 

N<iL i(.nial iMuseum 

Nation a 1 S a v i. n g s C omm i 1 1 e e 

National Scionce Council 

National Wholesale Grocers' Alliance Ltd. 

National Vouth Council of Ireland 

Navan Road Community Organisation, Dublin 
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Caitltn NT Chonchulr, Ra thf arnhain , Dublin, 14 

Cormac O'connt^r, w.y.c., Hesearch Consultant, Limerick Adult 
Kciucation InBti tute 

Eileen O'Connor, 4, Francis St.^ Galway 

M. O'Driscoll, St. Mary's Terrace, Taylor's Hill, Galway 

Offaly County Cominihtoe of Agriculture 

Offal y County Vocatiomil Education Committee 

Mary O'llaqan, B.soc. Sc., National Council on Alcoholism 

An 6ige 

Ope^rations Research Society of Ireland 
Opus Dei 
Ordnance Survey 

Dr. Anqus (j'Rourke, B.illyfGrmct 

Parent School M ov era e n t 
Pooplf^'s Coile^e^ Dublin 
Post Office Workers' rjnion 

Mary C. Prendercjast , Northbrook Road, Dublin 6 
Presbyterian Church ot Ireland Youth Committee 
Public Relations Institute of Ireland 

Radio Tolefis ifireann 

E.C. Read, DirecLcr of Kxtra-Mural Studies, Queen's University, 

Belfast 

Roscommon County Committee of Agriculture 
Roscommon County Development Team 
Roscommon County Librarian 

Roscoimiion County Vocational Education Committee 

Roy.^1 Dublin Society 

Royal Institute of Architects 

Royal Irish Academy 

Most Rever^i-nd Michael. RusselJ , Bishop of Waterford and Lismore 
Most Roverond Thomas Ryan, Bishop of Clonfert 
£PJ^(^an S. pyan Ltd. 
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Safety First Assoc ia t: ion of Ireland 
SaUhill .iiui DisLiLct TMrents' Association 
Sc§im na gCeardchumann , Dublin 
Hh.U;n';^n Free A i C[«i.'i. L . )ovt_- lupmont Co. Ltd. 
Sion Hill Parent/Teachers' Association 
Skerry ' s Coll e'i<.-j , Cork 

Slicjo County Vocational Education Committee 

Sllqo T<.>wn Vocational Education Conmiittee 

Patrick J. Sliney, Principal, Vocational School, Kinsale 

Society of Coiii'iiercial Accountants 

St. Cat hen no's CoU.cc,o Past Students' Union, Blackrock, Co. Dublin 
St. Colman's ColLeqo Past Pupils' Union, Fermoy 
St. Nicholas Moiitessori Society of Ireland 

An Taisce 

Teachers' Association of Ireland 
Thurles Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Herman P. Timmons, Director of Adult Education, Province of Nova Scotia 

Tipperary (N.K.) Committee of Agriculture 

Tipporary (N.R.) Vocational Education Committee 

Tipperai.y (S.R.) Committee of Agriculture 

Tippt^rary (S.H.) Vocational Education Committee 

Town of Tralee Vocational Education Committee 

Trees for Ireland 

Trinity College, Dublin 



Tua ir im 




M5ire Bean Ul Naral, Longford 



Union of students in Ireland 



University College, Cork 



University College, Dublin 



Q Veterinary Council of Ireland 

IC 

^ Viatores Christ! " I SI - 
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Waterford City Voc-^tional I:;ducation Conunittee 
Waterford County Conuiiittee of Agriculture 
Waterford County Librarian 

Waterford County Vocational Education Conunittee 
Westmeath County Committee of Agriculture 

Wexford (ad hoc) Committee for Development of Adult Education 

Wexford County Committee of Agriculture 

Wexford Town Vocational Education Committee 

Wicklow County Vocational Education Committee 

West Wicklow Development Team 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 

Womens' Societies and Social Workers (Joint Committee) 

Workers' Union of Ireland 

World Literary Council of Ireland 

Rf., Rev* Robert Wyse Jackson, Lord Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert and 



The Committee also assembled information on adult education in: 



Aghadoe 



America 



Germany 



Austria 



Holland 



Australia 



India 



Canada 



Italy 



Denmark 



Japan 



France 



United Kingdom 



Finland 
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